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On  the  first  anniversary  af 
February  twenty  - fifth* 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  - faur ..  . 
E*ilCS  mKB  presents  its  annual 
super  calif  ray  ilisticexpialidocious 
issue . Contained  herein  are  essays 
concerniny  these  contrtwersial  items: 

Rallies 9 U.  C.  Fit* 
Eny . Soc.9  Grad . 
Shale 9 Ann  Fan - 
ders9  RieF9  Seeyer 
Q9  Rlood 9 Shale - 
men 9 Artsmen 9 

Amen (and 

Rhubarb  and  hot 
waterbottles ) 
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Postgraduate  Studies 
in  Engineering? 

by  DR.  I.  M.  HAM 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering 


During  the  four  years  the  class  of  6T5  has 
been  in  the  Faculty,  the  number  of  students 
going  on  to  postgraduate  studies  in  engineer- 
ing in  Canadian  universities  has  doubled.  By 
1970,  the  Faculty  expects  to  have  some  1,000 
graduate  students  mixed  in  with  2,600  under- 
graduates. At  the  present  time,  there  are  some 
300  graduate  students  in  the  Faculty.  These 
figures  have  two  important  implications.  One 
is  that  Skule  in  particular  is  rapidly  becoming 
a major  centre  for  advanced  study  and  re- 
search in  engineering.  The  second  is  that  the 
character  and  needs  of  Canadian  industry  are 
undergoing  dynamic  change,  for  most  post- 
graduates in  engineering  can  find  good  jobs 
Canada. 

Should  you  be  among  the  postgraduate 
students  of  1965  or  later?  This  question 
should  be  considered  primarily  in  terms  of 
your  innate  abilities  and  goals  as  a person. 
Four  years  of  undergraduate  study  at  best 
help  one  to  learn  "to  learn”  over  the  whole 
of  his  professional  career.  In  the  exciting 
world  of  engineering  today,  no  one  can  "put 
the  books  away”  ever!  Postgraduate  study  is 
therefore  primarily  a special  environment  in 
which  to  enlarge,  deepen,  and  focus  one’s 
abilities  to  reach  and  remain  at  some  scienti- 
fic frontier  of  engineering.  It  has  a special 
character  distinct  from  undergraduate  study. 

Undergraduate  study  is  often  frustrating 
in  that  there  is  rarely  time  to  dig  into  an 
interesting  problem,  to  look  at  it  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  to  see  it  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  a whole  engineering  field.  Graduate 
work  in  the  best  schools  provides  such  an 
opportunity,  opportunity  of  close  encounter 
wi/h  the  minds  of  staff  and  fellow  graduate 
students,  and  time  for  contemplation  as  well 
as  hard  work. 

Do  you  have  the  ability  to  do  graduate 
work?  If  so,  to  what  level  should  you  study, 
the  Master’s  degree  or  the  Doctor's  degree? 
Should  you  proceed  directly  to  graduate 
school  or  work  for  a year  or  two  first?  Should 
you  remain  at  your  undergraduate  school, 
stay  in  Canada,  or  go  to  a foreign  country? 
Is  marriage  a problem?  Can  you  afford  the 
financial  cost? 

If  after  discussion  with  the  staff  you  are 
not  sure  that  you  want  to  do  graduate  work, 
get  out  and  work  for  a year  or  two  before 
making  a final  decision. 

If  you  have  first  class  honour  standing  in 
undergraduate  school  you  need  not  hesitate 
to  consider  some  graduate  work.  If  you  do 
not,  but  seriously  want  to  go  on,  discuss  the 
question  with  members  of  the  staff.  Marks 
are  not  everything  but  hard  work  as  an  under- 
graduate may  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween doors  to  portgraduate  study  being  open 
or  closed.  Graduate  schools  have  academic 
entrance  requirements  somewhat  higher  than 
those  for  undergraduate  study.  Competition 
for  admission  is  keen  in  all  good  schools.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  in  September  of  one 
year  should  .be  made  preferably  by  early 
January  of  that  year. 

The  value  of  graduate  study  depends  very 
greatly  on  the  calibre  of  the  staff  and  the  phy- 
sical resources  for  research  work.  In  select- 
ing a school  the  guidance  of  someone  who 
knows  it  should  be  sought.  Since  good  gra- 
duate schooling  can  be  an  immensely  broaden- 
ing personal  experience,  the  selection  of  a 
school  should  not  be  based  on  academic  fac- 
tors alone.  While  it  is  the  delight  of  everyone 
on  the  staff  to  have  the  best  undergraduate 
students  stay  on  for  graduate  work,  it  may 
not  not  be  wise  for  one  to  do  so.  As  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  graduate  school  should 
be  a time  for  personal  independence  and  new 


encounter.  If  the  best  school  in  the  field  of 
your  interests  is  anywhere  in  Canada,  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  Russia,  Australia, 
etc.  and  you  can  manage  to  go,  do  so  (but 
come  back  to  Canada!).  However,  do  not  rule 
out  your  undergraduate  school  if  its  graduate 
work  in  your  field  is  good. 

Although  graduate  academic  fees  are  often 
lower  than  undergraduate  fees  it  is  probably 
wise  to  base  one’s  financial  analysis  on  total 
annual  expenses  in  undergraduate  school. 
Schools  will  provide  cost  estimates  for  you. 
Living  expenses  are  usually  the  dominant  fac- 
tor. Many  schools  offer  to  prospective  gra- 
duate students  part-time  or  full-time  jobs  as 
teaching  or  research  assistants.  Such  posi- 
tions usually  pay  enough  to  make  ends  meet 
but  prolong  the  period  of  attendance  required 
to  obtain  a degree  (because  only  part  of  a 
full-time  study  program  can  be  carried  along 
with  the  teaching  or  research  assignment). 
But  such  appointments  can  be  particulraly 
worthwhile  for  anyone  interested  in  an  aca- 
demic or  research  career.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  for  graduate  students  to 
be  married.  Provided  your  wife  or  husband 
can  help  keep  you  as  a student  "in  the  man- 
ner to  which  you  are  accustomed”  ...  all  will 
be  well! 

There  are  graduate  study  scholarships 
open  to  general  application  at  most  schools. 
In  addition  there  are  for  example  in  Canada, 
National  Research  Council  scholarships  that 
can  be  held  anywhere  in  the  country  and 
sometimes  outside  Canada.  Graduate  scholar- 
ships should  be  applied  for  about  Christmas 
of  your  final  undergraduate  year.  The  income 
of  a graduate  student  in  the  Faculty  at  the 
present  time  from  scholarships,  teaching  as- 
sistantships,  etc.,  can  be  about  S3, 000  per  an- 
num. Graduate  fees  in  engineering  are  $500 
per  annum. 

The  time  taken  to  obtain  the  postgraduate 
degree  varies  somewhat  from  school  to  school 
and  widely  between  individuals.  For  full-time 
study  after  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  one  calen- 
dar year  is  average  time  to  the  Master’s  de- 
gree and  three  to  four  years  is  an  average 
time  from  the  bachelor’s  degree  to  the  doc- 
torate. On  part-time  study  programmes  these 
figures  will  usually  be  increased  but  not 
necessarily  doubled  say  for  halftime  work. 
The  doctorate  degree  is  much  the  larger 
undertaking. 

While  some  U.S.  graduate  schools  now 
award  Master's  degrees  in  engineering  with- 
out thesis  work,  the  core  of  graduate  study  is 
almost  universally  regarded  as  the  thesis.  The 
essence  of  the  graduate  thesis  is  the  indepen- 
dent work  of  the  student  on  an  experimental 
or  analytical  problem  arising  at  the  frontiers 
of  his  field.  The  doctorate  thesis  must  make 
a significant  contribution  to  engineering 
knowledge  of  the  thesis  problem.  It  differs 
from  the  Master's  thesis  in  scope  and  depth 
but  not  in  spirit.  Whether  you  should  study 
to  the  Master's  or  Doctor’s  degree  is  a ques- 
tion best  answered  after  consultation  with  the 
staff.  Many  students  defer  the  decision  until 
they  obtain  the  Master’s  degree,  although 
such  a procedure  is  not  necessarily  wise.  Gra- 
duate study  will  reveal  to  you  more  unsolved 
engineering  problems  than  it  will  solve.  It 
is  not  absolutely  essential  for  any  career  nor 
are  its  degrees,  as  mere  degrees,  worth  the 
investment  of  time.  Graduate  study  is  justi- 
fied solely  by  the  power  it  gives  you  as  a per- 
son to  make  effective  use  of  your  latent  abili- 
ties, in  whatever  tasks  you  venture  to  under- 
take. The  percentage  of  the  university  teach- 
ing staff  that  hold  the  doctorate  is  steadily 
rising. 
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Winter  Ratty 


by  John  Bird 


This  rally  has  become  the 
best  known  and  most  success- 
ful car  rally  in  Canada,  be- 
cause of  its  brilliant  ideas  and 
flawless  execution.  It  starts 
Friday  night,  runs  about  21 
hours  and  750  miles  to  North 
Bay.  On  Sunday  it  takes  550 
miles  and  14  hours  to  come 
back.  (Not  too  fast,  eh?  You 
drive  to  the  cottage  over  back 
roads  at  50  miles  per  hour  do 
you?  Well.  Eric  Carlsson  and 
Stuart  Turner  lost  twenty- 
four  points  in  their  one  try  at 
this  rally  and  finished  17th.) 
Points  are  awarded  at  the 
rate  of  one  point  per  minute 
early  or  late  at  each  of  about 
fifty  secret  checkpoints.  Aver- 
age speeds  and  the  route  are 
kept  secret  until  the  start  of 
the  event.  The  first  night  is 
generally  toughest.  Organizers 
can  set  faster  speeds  at  night 
without  local  traffic. 

In  1961  I entered  the  Wint- 
er Rally  for  the  first  time 
with  Willie  Cleland  in  a Mini- 
Minor  convertible.  He  was  a 
very  popular  and  successful 
racing  driver  who  was  killed 
->n  Highway  4 0 1 recently 
while  parked  inspecting  his 
car.  We  finished  67th,  and 
never  before  had  I enjoyed  a 
rally  so  much.  For  days  after- 
wards I could  see  and  feel 
the  icy  roads  going  by.  From 
North  Bay  to  Toronto  W£  lost 
points  at  only  one  checkpoint 
(38  points)  and  how  we  lost 
them  seems  so  funny  I still 
often  laugh  out  loud  about  it. 
Our  muffler  was  damaged  — 
it  took  nine  minutes  to  rip 
pieces  off  — so  Willie  sets 
out  to  make  up  this  time  be- 
fore the  next  checkpoint  ap- 
pears. After  a while  we  come 
around  a bend,  onto  a 
straight  stretch  about  1.9  car 
widths  wide,  and  there  in 
The  middle  is  a checkpoint  car. 
I see  we  can  just  get  there 
on  time.  Glare  ice  of  course 
all  the  way.  No  studs.  We  are 
timed  when  I hand  the  card 
to  the  marshal  so  of  course 
we  have  to  stop.  We  are 
going  sideways  when  50  yards 
from  the  check  (the  mars- 
hals are  crowded  down  in  the 
seats,  arms  over  their  heads) 
straightened  out  when  pas- 
sing it,  facing  sideways  the 
other  way  when  past,  finally 
stopping  at  least  150  yards 
d«wn  the  road.  I run  back, 
by  this  time  about  2 minutes 
late.  I discover  it  is  a route 
control  (no  time  taken).  The 
marshal  says,  "Tell  Willie 
he's  gone crazy". 

I say,  "Why,  what's  wrong 
with  that"  (very  calm).  At 
this  time  I wasn’t  well- 
known  in  the  sport.  I came 
back,  told  Willie,  and  we 
started  to  laugh.  Remember 
we  are  now  about  3 minutes 
late.  Away  we  go.  And  we 
laugh.  Tears  pouring  down. 
And  we  go  in  the  ditch  for 
thirty-eight  minutes. 


In  1962  I went  with  Willie 
again  and  only  went  80  miles. 
The  car  was  not  prepared 
well. 

In  1963  Chuck  Stockey  inv- 
ited me,  in  a Corvair.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  a whole  new 
concept  of  winter  driving.  He 
can  pass  a rally  car  with  a 
half  inch  clearance  at  speed. 
He  can  drive  at  50  miles  per 
hour  on  twisty  glare-ice  roads 
through  traffic  with  no 
brakes....  He  can  drive  24 


hours  practically  non  stop  on 
difficult  roads  at  rally  speeds 
without  showing  any  sign  of 
fatigue.  He  had  started  and 
finished  every  Winter  Rally. 
He  had  tied  for  first  three 
times.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
drivers  in  the  world. 

We  got  through  the  first 
night  with  zero  points.  One 
other  car  did  also,  and  two 
cars  gave  up  one  point  each 
— one  by  navigational  error, 
the  other  by  just  deciding  not 
to  go  too  fast  in  one  p a r t. 
The  other  zero  car  lost  five 
points  on  Sunday.  So  we  won 
with  zero  points,  and  zero 
seconds  on  the  tiebreaker. 
The  cars  with  one  point  re- 
mained at  one  point.  In  the 
last  eight  Winter  Rallies  only 
one  other  car  has  had  zero 
points,  Bill  Silvera  and  Lloyd 
Howell  in  a Ford  Anglia  in 
1961. 

In  1964  we  went  again, 
in  a Corvair  sponsored  by 
Alex  Irvine  Motors  on  Lawr- 
ence Ave.  East.  We  lost  three 
points  on  navigational  errors, 
one  by  a driving  fault  and 
the  fifth  behnd  a snowplow. 
We  were  fifth.  Everybody 
says  — oh  fifth  is  very  good, 
very  good,  but  neither 
Chuck  nor  I felt  very  satisfied. 

1965.  Again  Alex  Irvine 
lends  Chuck  and  me  a beau- 
tiful new  red  Corvair  Monza. 
We  are  drawn  as  number  77. 
This  is  quite  a good  number 
usually.  The  cars  ahead  of  us 
will  mark  up  the  route 


enough  that  I don’t  need  to 
follow  maps.  This  means  I 
can  enjoy  the  scenery  more. 
However  there  is  more  danger 
of  getting  blocked  behind 
slower  cars.  I was  particular- 
ly worried  about  a new  tie- 
breaker which,  in  its  relevant 
parts  stated  that  if  more  than 
one  car  lost  zero  points  the 
smaller-capacity  engine  would 
win.  We  were  in  a large  car 
— road  conditions  around 
Toronto  were  dry  — more 
navigators  are  learning  to  do 


the  calculations  well,  and  a 
tie  seemed  likely.  I had  for- 
gotten how  tough  it  is. 

The  night  of  the  rally 
comes  at  last.  The  first  car 
starts  at  7:00.  The  announc- 
er’s watch  is  wrong  or  he  is 
nervous  because  just  a few 
seconds  before  7 he  says 
there  is  one  minute  to  go. 
But  the  flag-waver  (whom  I 
could  watch  all  day  with  the 
wind  blowing  in  her  hair)  is 
watching  the  official  clock 
with  great  concentration,  and 
starts  the  cars  on  time.  At 
9:32  our  time  comes.  I am 
given  the  route  book  and 
away  we  go. 

We  quickly  leave  Toronto. 
The  roads  are  very  dry  and 
easy  out  of  Toronto  and  we 
have  no  problems  at  all. 
There  are  a few  pools  of 
water  on  the  road  but  not 
too  much  and  we  have  no 
trouble  getting  the  first 
checkpont  right  .Soon  after 
that  we  came  to  a large  pool 
of  icy  water,  with  car  76,  a 
Jag.  in  the  middle  and  a driv- 
er just  getting  out.  We  went 
by  successfully.  Now  the 
roads  are  icy  and  Chuck  an- 
nounces that  we  have  no 
brakes.  We  are  losing  a bit 
of  time  and  he  hasn't  time 
to  dry  them  out. 

S o away  we  go.  Twisty 
roads  and  we  are  about  20 
seconds  late.  20  seconds  is 
the  worst  for  me  because  I 
then  have  only  10  seconds  to 
have  the  car  stopped,  get  out 


and  check  in.  (30  seconds 
late  is  on  time  but  31  is  one 
point.)  Also  the  marshal’s 
watch  is  frequently  a few  se- 
conds off.  And  you  have  seen 
what  one  point  means  in  this 
rally.  After  a long  while  we 
get  up  to  45  seconds  early 
where  I like  to  be.  Only  then 
has  Chuck  a chance  to  get 
his  brakes  back.  Luckily 
there  was  no  check  in  this 
area.  There  should  have  been, 
really.  We  reach  the  second 
check,  and  are  just  about  on 
time  as  we  pass  it.  Unfor- 
tunately by  our  measure- 
ments the  correct  arrival 
time  was  just  about  on  the 
half-minute.  (We  were  guar- 
anteed at  briefing  that  all 
checks  were  placed  so  accur- 
ate times  of  arrival  were 
within  two  seconds  of  the 
even  minute.)  So  I ran  back, 
saw  the  official  mileage,  tim- 
ing my  movements  so  that 
whichever  way  the  official 
mileage  was,  I could  hand  in 
the  card  in  the  right  minute 
without  appearing  to  stall. 
The  official  mileage  suggest- 
ed the  later  minute  so  this 
I took.  I was  very  nervous 
that  the  organizer  had  erred 
(very  unlikely)  or  worse,  that 
I had.  Later  I discovered  that 
it  was  their  mistake.  But  I 
could  not  tell  Chuck  that  we 
had  zero  there,  which  affect- 
ed his  confidence  in  me  at 
the  time.  We  turned  into  a 
farmer’s  lane  by  mistake 
(mine)  and  came  out  about 
90  seconds  late  but  made  it 
up.  This  of  course  strains  the 
car  unnecessarily,  and  it  must 
run  for  1300  miles. 

By  the  fourth  check  we 
had  passed  thirty  cars,  we 
had  zero  points  in  the  first 
four  checks,  as  did  some 
others.  The  roads  had  deter- 
iorated. Large  deep  puddles 
contained  competitors,  snow- 
banks claimed  some,  othere 
were  just  parked  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem was  water  splashing  up 
and  freezing,  damaging  steer- 
ing and  brakes.  We  probably 
hurt  a shock  absorber  on  one 
bone-jarring  bump,  and  this 
distracted  Chuck  a bit  and 
made  handling  more  difficult. 
Something  was  happening 
which  had  never  happened  to 
Chuck  before  in  a Winter 
Rally.  I had  said,  we  are 
thrity  seconds  late,  then 
thirty-FIVE.  He  was  losing 
time,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
average.  We  are  hurtling  along 
glare  roads  c a r r i n g 500 
pounds  of  ice  - bombing 
through  large  puddles  — car 
not  handling  properly  — 
Chuck  we’re  two  minutes 
late  — (Remember  what  one 
point  meant  in  1963.)  Over 
the  crest  of  a hill  we  came — 
50  yards  or  less  ahead  were 
two  cars  with  flares  beside 
them  (flares  should  be  at  the 


previous  crest).  There  was 
(maybe)  room  to  pass,  but 
the  road  made  a slight  bend 
to  the  right.  We  went  straight 
off  the  left  side  of  the  road 
over  rocks.  Chuck  used  full 
power  to  blast  back  on  the 
road  but  we  hit  a large  rock 
about  three  feet  high.  The 
front  wheels  climbed  it  and 
there  we  sat.  The  odometer 
read  180.03  miles.  We  \vere 
going  about  50  bui  seat  belts 
are  marvellous.  I have  a one- 
inch  cut  on  my  forehead,  and 
Chuck  has  one  in  his  upper 
lip.  Rumour  had  it  he  lost 
his  teeth  and  my  head  was 
"split”.  But  these  stories  just 
worried  people  at  home.  Re- 
ports of  the  rally  would  say 
"only  34  of  the  140  entries 
are  still  in  the  rally.  Chuck 
Stockey  and  John  Bird  went 
30  feet  off  the  road  and  hit 
a large  boulder.”  This  was 
true  but  we  were  mentioned 
largely  because  Chuck  is  such 
a well  known  character  in 
this  event  and  in  motorsport 
generally,  and  I am  Canadian 
rally  champion.  We  were  fav- 
ourites to  win  this  rally,  al- 
though some  others  had  the 
idea  they  had  a chance  too. 

We  took  more  than  our  al- 
lowed four  hours  to  get  out, 
building  a road  out  of  a 
farmer’s  log  fence,  we  fell 
many  times  on  the  ice.  When 
on  the  road  with  a car  ap- 
proaching I would  sometimes 
fall  toward  the  ice-coated 
snow  banks,  and  pull  myself 
out  of  the  way  by  hand,  slid- 
ing over  the  top.  It  would 
take  a minute  or  two  to  get 
back  again.  How  could  any- 
one drive  on  such  stuff? 
Probably  we  could  have  got 
out  more  quickly  and  stayed 
in  the  rally  but  I had  I must 
confess  lost  the  determina- 
tion you  must  have  to  carry 
on  the  event.  Chuck  and  I 
like  to  win  — not  be  second 
or  third  or  last. 

Going  along  at  rally  speeds 
on  these  roads  is  something 
you  must  experience  to  un- 
derstand. Most  people  have 
no  idea  what  an  expert  driver 
can  do  with  a motor  car. 
Also  the  punishment  which 
a good  car  can  take  without 
breaking  up  is  unbelievable. 

This  article  is  being  writ- 
ten on  Sunday,  February  14, 
while  the  survivors,  28  or 
less,  continue  on.  How  I 
envy  them.  My  mind  and 
body  have  not  yet  slowed 
down  to  a normal  pace.  Con- 
versation is  short  and  sharp. 
How  depressing  it  is  to  have 
to  wait  until  next  year  for 
another  Winter  Rally.  Before 
the  rally  one  is  so  casual, 
forgetting  what  an  adventure 
is  ahead.  However,  the  Rallye 
des  Neiges,  Quebec's  attempt 
at  a winter  Rally,  is  in  two 
weeks,  and  then  Shell  4000. 
More  later  about  that. 


— DAVE  KERFOOT 


John  Bird,  U of  T Physics  Prof  and  Canadian  Rally  Champ, 
ion,  and  Chuck  Stockey  set  out  on  C.  W.  R. 
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COMING  SOON! 

ANNUAL  SEDGEWICK  CUP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

Skulemen,  os  Graduate  Engineers  you  will  often  be  called  upon  to  address  groups  of  people. 
Ability  in  public  speaking  can  help  you  succeed  in  your  coreers.  This  is  your  chance  to  get 
some  reolly  good  practice. 

Date:  Mon.  March  8 Topi<::  "PEOPLE  ARE  IRRATIONAL" 

Time:  1 - 2 p.m.  °'  Sp“chj  4 m,in' 

Entry  Forms:  To  be  picked  up  at  Stores  and 

ace.  oom  - submitted  before  5 p.m.  Fri.  March  5 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  APPOINTED 
POSITIONS  FOR  6T6 

1.  Toike  Oike  - Editor 

- Business  Manager 

2.  Yearbook  - Editor 

- Business  Manager 

3.  Engineering  Stores  - Business  Manager 

4.  Leader  Of  LGMB 

5.  Flag  Bearer 

6.  B.F.C.  Chief 
7*  Cannoneer 

8.  Blue  and  White  Reps  (two) 

• Applications  are  to  be  by  sealed  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Engineering  Society  and  will  be  received  in  the  Stores  until  March  8,  1965. 


A FABLE  FOR  ENGINEERS 
IN  WHICH  THE  HERO 
CONQUERS  A HARD-BOILED  ERG 
AND  WINS  THE  COIL 


Once  upon  a time  when  T equals  zero,  there  lived  in  a 
small  cavity  in  a dialectric  medium,  a poor  struggling  dipole  by 
the  name  of  Eddy  Current.  He  wes  deeply  in  love  with  a beau- 
tiful coil  by  the  name  of  Ann  Ion,  the  daughter  of  an  influen- 
tial force  in  the  town,  Cat  Ion.  Ann  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  young  dipoles  of  the  town.  Her  golden  curls,  her 
symmetric  line  integrals,  and  her  simple  harmonic  motion 
affected  the  susceptibilities  of  all  the  gay  young  sparks.  How- 
ever, her  father,  a rich  magnet  and  power  factor,  had  laid 
down  a strict  set  of  boundary  conditions  for  her  future 
husband. 

Eddy's  first  contact  with  her  came  at  a time  T equals  A. 
As  he  passed  by  a beauty  parlor  on  his  periodic  orbit,  he  saw 
her  having  a standing  wave  induced  in  her  filaments.  He  made 
a fine  sight  in  his  beautiful  doublet  and  it  was  a case  of  mutual 
polarization. 


“YOU  SHOOK  ME.” 

By  a coincidence  they  met  at  a dissipation  function  of  the 
following  night.  After  a few  oscillations  to  the  strains  of  a 
number  (N)  played  by  MO  Mentum  and  his  incandescent  tun- 
ing forks,  the  couple  diffused  into  the  field  outside.  There,  on 
the  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  young  dipole  felt  that  his  big  mo- 
ment had  arrived. 

“Gauss,  Ann,"  he  said,  “You're  acute  angle;  I am  D (ter- 
mined)  that  U shall  marry,  for  I sphere  that  I shall  never  be 
happy  without  you.” 

“Oh,  Eddy,”  she  replied,  “don't  be  so  obtuse.  Integrate  out 
here  in  the  Alpha  Rays  tognight." 

“Ann,  are  you  trying  to  damp  my  oscillation?  Can’t  you 
see  I'm  in  a state  of  hysteresis  over  you?” 


“HE  CAN’T  RESISTOR” 

“Now  Eddy,  be  a discrete  particle.  What  will  father  say?” 
Eddy  did  not  allow  her  reluctance  to  phase  him,  for  he 
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know  it  was  only  a surface  charge.  “I  admit  I only  get  paid 
a low  calorie  in  my  present  position,  but  I have  possibilities, 
and  I am  sure  that  money  cannot  B.  T.  U.  of  any  importance 
compared  to  my  love. 

Alas,  there  was  also  in  this  cavity  a mean  dipole  who  was 
resolved  to  marry  the  beautiful  Ann,  using  coercive  force  if 
necessary.  Hearing  these  murmurings  of  love,  he  went  pi-i'd 
with  fury,  and  crept  stealthily  out  upon  the  couple  with  velo- 
city V.  his  joules  drooling  with  the  bestial  erg  that  move  him. 

"Low  Schmidt!”  cried  Ann. 

“What  the  infra  red  are  you  doing  here  you  flat  footed  vial 
villain?”  demanded  Eddy.  The  situation  grew  tension. 

THE  VECTOR! 

Schmidt  advanced  to  choke  the  beautiful  coil:  Eddy  of- 
fered resistance  R;  his  capacity  C for  absorbing  the  charges  Q 
was  low,  and  Schmidt  suffered  little  lost  work  content  in 
knocking  him  out  to  infinity  with  a severe  blow  on  his  negative 
charge.  Eddy  made  a quick  comeback  with  acceleration  A, 
stripping  off  Schmidt's  outer  electrons.  This  so  upset  the 
villain's  equilibrium  that  he  was  converted  into  cosmic  radia- 
tion and  vanished  into  the  realms  of  space,  leaving  Eddy  the 
resultant  vector  in  the  combat. 

Old  Cat  Ion,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  Schmidt’s  oxidation, 
beamed  on  the  young  dipole.  'Brave  young  lad,  you  have  satis- 
fied the  boundary  conditions  and  by  the  theorem  of  unique- 
ness  are  the  only  one  for  my  daughter.” 

"Our  love  will  not  be  transient,"  said  Eddy  as  he  formed 
a closed  circle  around  her. 

Dai  ling,  we  will  raise  a one  parameter  family  of  second 
order  infinitesimals,”  murmured  Ann  happily. 

And  as  time  T approached  infinity,  they  lived  happily  ever 
after. 


POLITICS  ANYONE? 

How  many  of  us  pause  to 
consider  the  nature  of  lead- 
ership and  its  accompanying 
forces  in  Canada?  A thriving, 
progressive  society  allegedly 
tequires  vital  and  concentr- 
ated leadership  to  provide 
an  orientation  toward  the 
most  productive  future.  In 
Canada  such  a leading  force 
seems  not  to  have  made  it- 
self overt.  Most  people  would 
consider  the  principal  memb- 
ers of  the  government  in 
power  to  be,  by  definition, 
the  leaders  of  the  country. 
The  staunchest  party  faithful 
will  even  assert  the  presence 
of  great  leadership  where,  in 
fact,  there  is  none  at  all.  Re- 
markably, in  an  increasing 
number  of  circumstances,  the 
university  is  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  certain  aspects  of 
leadership.  But  it  must  be 
recognized  that  a very  great 
deal  of  the  economic  and  pol- 
itical directive  in  this  country 
originates  with  large  private 
enterprise,  much  of  it  owned 
outside  of  Canada.  Canadians, 
to  a large  extent,  take  this 
situation  for  granted  and  may 
even  welcome  it  as  a bless- 
ing. Most  graduating  students 
who  seek  jobs  will  probably 
owe  their  livelihood  to  for- 
eign-owned  capital.  This  is 
not  necessarily,  in  itself,  re- 
grettable, but  we  seem  to 
have  become  conditioned  in- 
to a dependence  on  ideas  and 
initiative  other  than  our  own. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Canada  is  a rich,  almost  un- 
tapped source  of  natural  re- 
sources. Investors  in  this 
country  take  good  advantage 
of  this  fact.  It  would,  never- 
theless, be  extremely  desir- 
able for  us,  as  Canadians,  to 
have  our  natural  and  intel- 
lectual wealth  contribute  as 
directly  as  possible  to  the 
strengthening  and  expansion 
of  our  society. 

Let  us,  therefore,  recall 
that  our  governments,  espec- 
ially at  the  provincial  and 
federal  levels,  do  possess  a 
large  measure  of  purely  pol- 
itical, as  opposed  to  specific- 
ally economic,  power.  This 
political  power,  though  sta- 
gnant and  largely  neglected, 
can  be  mobilized  to  serve 
the  interests  of  those  of  us 
who  would  otherwise  have 
no  say  in  the  direction  of 
development  of  our  commer- 
cial environment.  The  pro- 
spects of  a June  election  in- 
vite especial  interest  in  this 
possibility,  for  those  of  us 
who  would  care  to  be  part 
of  a Canadian  political  entity 
do  have  a course  of  positive 
action.  Instead  of  lamenting 
a lack  of  choice  in  political 
expression  at  the  polls  and 
paying  "ear  service”  to  the 
harangues  of  newspapers,  pol- 
iticians and  official  party 
platforms,  we  would  do  well 
to  take  an  active  interest  in 
and  to  establish  personal 
contact  with  the  political  ef- 
fort most  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities open  to  govern- 
ment for  optimizing  the  util- 
ization of  our  abundant 
wealth.  Admittedly  this  type 
of  activity  may  have  limited 
influence  on  the  overall  ef- 
fect of  a political  campaign. 
What  is  more  important  is 
that  it  provides  the  only  real 
way  to  establish  a valid  per- 
sonal awareness  of  the  nat- 
ure of  current  politics. 

J.  H.  KAMIN 


SECOND 
FIFTH  ANNUAL 
LGMB  CONCERT!! 

Through  the  dictation  of 
tradition,  the  music-oriented 
Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band 
will  give  its  second  fifth  an- 
nual concert  of  the  year  at 
the  Bohemian  Embassy,  this 
Saturday  February  27th  at 
12:00  pm.  midnight.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  last  final  public 
appearances  this  year  of  the 
now  legendary  musical  com- 
bine. 

Upon  receiving  information 
of  the  concert,  that  botcher 
of  Machiavellisme  and  invent- 
or of  stratagems,  DMQ  Mon- 
ro, who  is  also  the  keeper  of 
the  band,  commented  "Eh?” 

Buy  a record,  please!!! 

As  is  generally  known,  the 
LGMB  is  slated  to  sweep  its 
class  in  the  Kiwanis  Festival 
earlier  the  same  evening,  play- 
ing "O  God  Be  With  Us  Now” 
as  a warm  up,  folowed  by 
Von  Suppe's  "Light  Cavalry 
Overture”.  Thus  this  final 
concert  of  the  year  should 
have  pervading  it  the  wild 
atmosphere  of  victorious  con- 
quest. At  this  midnight  con- 
cert the  band  will  play  a new 
interpretation  of  its  Kiwanis 
test  piece,  i.e.  without  music, 
in  addition  to  some  new 
material  (junk?) 


LEINBACH’S 

PROOF 

The  streets  were  almost 
deserted.  A steeple  clock 
struck  two.  It  was  good,  he 
reflected,  that  he  did  not 
have  to  keep  office  hours, 
and  that  he  could  sleep  late 
tomorrow.  He  walked  rapid- 
ly, surely,  humming  to  him- 
self. Finally  he  began  to  sing 
in  a low  rich  voice  that  seem- 
ed strange  to  him.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  is  not  I.  Perhaps 
I am  dreaming.  Perhaps  this 
is  my  last  dream,  the  death- 
bed dream!  He  remembered 
an  idea  that  Leinbach  once, 
years  ago,  had  expounded  to 
a large  gathering,  quite  ser- 
iously, in  fact  with  a certain 
impressiveness.  Lenibach  had 
discovered  a proof  that  there 
really  is  no  death.  It  is  be- 
yond question,  he  had  declar- 
ed, that  not  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  drowning,  but  at  all 
the  moments  of  death  of  any 
nature,  one  lives  over  again 
his  whole  past  life  with  a 
rapidity  inconceivable  to 
others.  This  remembered  life 
must  also  have  a last  mo- 
ment. and  this  last  moment 
its  own  last  moment,  and  so 
on,  and  hence,  dying  is  itself 
Eternity,  and  hence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of 
limits,  one  may  approach 
death  but  can  never  reach  it. 


★ SPECIAL  ★ 

DUE  TO  THE  CONTROVERSIAL  NATURE  OF 
THIS  ARTICLE  IT  HAS  BEEN  PRINTED  IN 
INVISIBLE  "BUDONI  INK".  TO  READ  THE  ART- 
ICLE SIMPLY  SOAK  THIS  PAGE  IN  WATER  AT 
64"  F.  FOR  5 MINUTES. 


ENG  SOC  ELECTIONS 

These  ore  the  condidates.  To  see 
who  won,  see  Store  bulletin  board. 

PRESIDENT:  Frank  Vallo, 
Jeff  Davis,  Fred  VanDer 
Vlect. 

1st  VICE:  John  E.  Nauss, 
Wayne  Dickey. 

2nd  VICE:  Bill  Coome. 
TREASURER:  Joe  Merber. 
4TH  YEAR  EXEC. 
PRESIDENT:  Mai  Clark, 

John  Kerr,  Eric  Seppala. 
SEC.  TREAS:  Phil  Brown. 
VICE  PRES.:  Alex  Giffen. 
3rd  YR.  PRES.:  Al  Naga- 
noby,  Al  Husik. 

2nd  YR  PRES.  Ed  Haan, 
Al  Phillips,  Z.  Zanger,  Robert 
Peterson. 

SECRETARY:  Joe  Peters, 
Barbara  G.  Huber,  Carl  Cam- 


ITS  MAINLY  BECAUSE 
OF  THE  MEAT! 


Bt  A Been  AT  IK 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  INSTITUTE,  SUPPLIERS 
OF  SUSTENANCE  TO  MANKIND  SINCE 
TIME  IMMEMORIAL 


pa. 

3rd  E.A.C.  Richard  Cuttle, 
Dag  First. 

DEBATES  W.  J.  Moore 
Ede. 

DJP.R.  M.  K.  Stabler,  F.  S. 
Harris. 

D.PJ*.  D.  Kerrfoot,  R.  M. 
Purdy,  Ron  Weir. 

BLUE  & GOLD  Ken  Smith, 
Fraser  Dunford. 

SAC  REPS.  II.  Victor  Het- 
manezuk.  III.  Stefan  Schader, 
Tony  Orav,  F.  C.  Clarkson, 
George  Biro,  IV.  Helmut 
Brosx,  S.  Shuper,  James  Hig- 
gins, Rick  Ross,  Ray  Saund- 
ers. James  Kenzie. 

CLUBS:  CIVIL  Don  Smith 
Mechanical  John  Rosenthal 
Industrial  William  Sceviour 
Eng  Sci  Douglas  Fraser 
Chemical  John  Sproule 
Frank  Simons 
Electrical  Rudy  Voytek 
Met  & Mat  Sc.  William 

Brockington 
Barry  Davies 
Geology  uncontested 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT  Don  Holmes 
Steve  Wilson 
VICE  PRESIDENT  Bob 
Turner 

SEC  TREAS.  Glen 

Katsuyama 

HOCKEY  COMMISIONER 

Gord  Fraser 

SOCCER  COMMISIONER 
Oli  Cajanek 
FOOTBALL  COMMISIONER 
Janez  Kocmur 
PUB  & PUB  W.W.  Martin 
BASKETBALL 

COMMISIONER  Barry  Clark 


Due  to 
Popular 
Demand 
Money  is 
again  being 

accepted  at 
the  Stores. 

Send 
$ 2.00 
MOW 
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sports  editor  Steve  wilson 
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political  editor  rick  ross 

fresh  editor  . j.  c.  morris 

proofreader  cleo 

Hooray  for  Canada  — We  hove  o (log  ! Lynne  couldn't  type  fast 
enough  — so  Carol  typed  too.  It  is  a glorious  day  — LRX  hasn't  yelled 
at  anyone  . yet  ! If  this  issue  is  incoherent,  it's  because  there's  BEER 
all  over  Ihe  ploce  — hie  ! If  this  is  too  short  it's  because  John  ripped 
half  of  it  up  VIOLENTLY  ...  tsk  ! tsk  ! Steve  diligently  churned  out 
• ho  sports.  Mocnomora  moy  sue  Dove.  Bob  played  with  the  ads  and 
they're  investigated.  Rick  for  the  Dorion  inquiry. 
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A HARD  DAY'S  NIGHT 


or 

How  to  Spend  Four  Long  Years  at  U of  T in  Five  Easy  Lessons 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  excited  about  the  idea  of  going  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  when  you  are  a young  and  (sic)  inno- 
cent Grade  13'er.  But  the  first  glimpse  of  T.O.  is  sort  of  ex- 
citing anyhow. 

Witness  the  intangible  twilight  zone  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  on  College  Street.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  imaginary  (dotted)  line,  you  are  in  brash,  bold 
Toronto,  only  a hop  step  and  an  avoidance  of  a left  hand 
turning  car  from  the  Elm  Grill.  Dare  to  cross  this  line  and  you 
enter  an  imaginary  world  best  described,  for  lack  of  more 
impressive  terms,  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  an  imaginary 
line  on  College  Street. 

Once  within,  you  are  virtually  a prisoner  of  the  imagina- 
tion and,  if  you  wish,  the  U of  T Police.  The  ordinary  fresh- 
man, by  the  way,  feels  that  the  U of  T police  are  really  for 
something  else  besides  arguing  with  (when  I commenced  my 
four  year  harassment  at  U of  T,  parking  was  free).  But  you 
must  remember  that  on  your  first  day  at  U of  T you  were  pro- 
bably closer  to  Dr.  Bissel  than  you  will  ever  be,  unless,  of 
course,  you  either  get  suspended  or  happen  to  graduate. 

And  a particularly  droll  comment  is  the  "this  is  the 
name  to  appear  on  your  degree  should  you  graduate"  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  U of  T application  form.  I still 
have,  set  in  a gilt  frame  upon  my  bedroom  wall,  my  personal 
letter  from  Robin  Ross: 

Dear  Bobby,  (I  was  in  high  school  then) 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  application.  I was  just  tickled 
to  learn  that  you  propose  to  seek  enrolment  at  this  University, 
etc.,  etc. 

What  I probably  remember  most  about  my  first  day  ot 
classes  at  U of  T is  that  I forget  practically  everything  that 
happened.  This  specific  amnesiac  problem  was  doubtlessly 
caused  by  the  fact  that  I spent  the  whole  day  reading  the 
Varsity.  Thankfully,  I soon  became  aware  of  this  distracting 
evil. 

One  soon  learns  that  the  immediacy  of  Varsity  reading 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  years  spent  at 
university. 

Probably  the  least  of  difficulties  is  getting  to  know  the 
place.  Each  building  at  U of  T possesses  a unique  character 
and  can  be  described  easily  to  any  inquiring  civilian.  For 


instance,  when  one  is  asked  where  the  Book  Store  is,  one  may 
say,  "It's  the  grey  structure  just  around  the  big  grass  covered 
circle  over  there.  Just  past  the  building  with  the  big  dome.  Noy 
it's  not  the  ugly  one  with  the  tower,  that's  U.C.  Yes,  that's  it  ! 
And  by  the  way,  it's  never  open  anyway." 

So  many  things  happen  at  this  university  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recollect  details.  However,  one  quickly  finds  that  it  is 
easy  to  describe  certain  years  in  terms  of  standout  events. 

For  instance:  1965  was  the  year  U.C.  Lit  lost  all  their 
money  or:  1964  was  the  year  the  Engineer's  flag  was  stolen 
by  the  Varsity  Staff  (or  1964  was  the  year  Ken  Drushka  edited 
the  Varsity!)  and  in  1963  the  ice  palace  blew  up  and  the  book- 
store still  gave  away  free  things  (blotters);  1962  was  the  year 
of  the  subway  opening,  the  first  and  last  Trinity  Cake  stealing, 
etc.,  etc. 

As  a freshman  engineer  one  must  become  familiar  with 
the  verbal  sequence: 

"What  course  are  you  in?" 

"POTs  ! And  you?" 

"Engineering." 

"Oh  ! You're  one  of  those"  or  "I've  heard  about  you"  or 
"Gee,  that's  too  bad." 

And  one  must  also  learn  that,  without  fail,  the  Varsity 
will  annually  publish  an  article  by  a non-Engineer  "Engineer- 
ing authority"  condemning  Skulemen  for  one  or  more  of  their 
"anti-social,  etc  etc"  qualities.  This  article  will  provoke  a rash 
of  protest  leters-to-the-editor,  the  most  irrational  of  which  will 
be  printed.  Actually,  most  Engineers  come  to  realize  that  the 
Varsity's  Engineering  authorities  and  their  science  fiction 
writers  are  one  and  the  same. 

But  being  an  engineering  student  at  Toronto  is  not  all 
that  bad. 

Although  all  faculty  and  college  administrations  justly 
deserve  various  forms  of  criticisms  for  numerous  impositions 
declared,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  de_ 
serves  praise  for  what  is  probably  the  fairest  system  of  exam- 
ining, marking,  etc.,  on  campus. 

First  of  all,  engineers  are  assigned  a specific,  and  usually 
very  comfortable  seat  in  a well-lighted  drafting  room,  and 
occupy  the  same  seats  for  all  exams.  There  is  no  writing  in 
drafty  drill  halls,  arenas  or  broom  closets;  there  is  no  "regist- 
ering" for  exams  as  is  the  case  in  arts.  You  write  your  name 
and  not  a number  on  your  exam  booklets. 

And  should  you  appeal  an  exam(s)  for  any  reason,  your 
appeal  is  thoughtfully  and  personally  dealt  with  by  the  faculty 
council.  I know  of  more  than  one  friend  in  arts  who  ihas  re- 
ceived 59.9%  and  has  not  gotten  farther  than  the  secretary 
of  the  secretary  of  the  principal  of  his  college  re  an  appeal. 

Engineers  receive  notice  of  passing  in  the  mail,  not  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  Also,  each  Skuleman  receives  a mark 
book  containing  marks  of  all  students  in  all  years.  And  we 
have  no  supps  ! Any  engineer  receiving  a 60%  weighted  ave- 
rage passes  clear. 

But  besides  an  exceptional  faculty,  Skulemen  have,  in 
the  oldest  professional  Engineering  Society  of  any  kind  in 
Canada,  an  efficient  (sometimes  confusingly  efficient)  student 
executive  which  rules  itself  and,  besides  realizing  a $7000 
plus  profit  from  a student-run  store  on  campus,  carries  out 
more  successful  and  diversified  activities  (dances,  auctions, 
chariot  races,  etc.)  than  any  other  group  on  campus,  save 
SAC  (no  comment,  please). 

It  is  very  easy  to  brag  about  one's  faculty  or  college  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  you  have  no  reservations  about  what 
you  are  boasting  about.  Every  engineer,  I feel,  can  honestly 
be  extremely  unbiased  in  stating  that  the  Engineering  Society 
(which  consists  of  every  undergraduate  engineer)  has  simply 
done  a heck  of  a lot  of  good  things  for  this  campus. 

Remembering  my  awe  at  the  first  mention  of  the  Brute 
Force  Committee,  and  my  first  exposure  to  the  Skule  Cannon 
and  the  LCMB,  I can  hardly  question  those  on  campus  who 
teel  that  Engineers  are  rowdy,  wild  and  half-times  inebriated 
But  it  is  a^question  of  seeing  beyond  the  image.  The  external 
image  is  an  invisible  protective  shield";  we  cannot  expect 


HOW  COES  THE 
EHCIHEERIHC 
SOCIETY? 

by  Dennis  Tiberiis,  Treasurer 
People  seldom  hear  from 
the  Treasurer  of  an  organ- 
ization. The  facts  he  deals 
with  are  usually  dull,  a bor- 
ing repetition  of  the  year’s 
figures.  However,  this  year 


such  is  not  the  case. 

The  society  has  two  main 
sources  of  revenue:  its  sub- 
sidy from  the  University 
($7.00  per  student)  and  the 
Engineering  Stores.  Last  year, 
our  surplus  account  (money 
in  the  bank)  was  dangerously 
low.  One  bad  year  with  the 
stores  or  irresponsible  spend- 
ing by  the  committees  could 
have  put  us  into  bankruptcy. 
Our  wise  faculty,  seeing  this, 


increased  our  subsidy  from 
$5  per  student  to  the  present 
rate  of  $7  per  student.  In  re- 
turn, we  promised  to  save 
$2,000  this  year  to  bolster  our 
surplus  account.  Well,  we  are 
not  going  to  save  $2000  this 
year.  We  will  save  $4,000. 

Now  why  is  there  such  a 
difference  between  the  fore- 
casted saving  of  $2,000  and 
the  actual  of  $4,000?  There 
are  two  reasons.  First,  the 
Engineering  Stores  have  done 
exceptionally  well.  The  suc- 


cess of  the  Stores  was  due 
to  the  blurb  it  received  in  the 
SAC  handbook,  good  man- 
agement by  Jeff  Davis  and 
Hugh  Hawthorne,  and  the 
pretty  girl  behind  the  count- 
er (her  name  is  Franki). 

Second,  during  this  past 
summer  the  financial  organ- 
ization of  the  society  was 
drastically  changed  to  insure 
a tighter  control  of  the  ex- 
penses. Committees  were  no 
longer  given  their  own  bank 
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every  engineer  to  be  an  indivii 
the  Cannonball,  the  Skule  Din 
L.G.M.  Bash,  etc.,  etc.,  do  ever 
the  existence  of  an  automaton 
results  from  personal  effort  bi 
mistakes  of  the  past.  That  they 
lective  initiative  which  every  ye 
the  auspices  of  the  Eng  Soc  exec 

However,  the  "proverbial  E 
Meds  or  else"  battle  should  ani 
because  of  a secret  which  I her 

"Freshmen  engineers  ar 
image  too."  They  actually  thii 
do  more  than  anyone  else  to  k 
wearing  an  engineering  jacket 
rule  encumbers  them,  they  fee 
ually  do  something  on  campus 
of  the  opposite  of  the  bumble  bi 
cally  incapable  of  flight,  is  igr 

But  anyone  who  does  sorm 
car  to  and  fro  daily  risks  beir 
they  do  as  well  as  things  which 

No  one  has  to  have  a Lac 
each  football  game;  and  no  one 
out  pranks  or  steal  cakes.  Or  c 
Fund  or  even  publish  a sbmetiF 
they  do. 

Likewise,  no  one  has  to  ac 
sive  amounts  of  alcohol  or  come 
Engineering  jacket.  But  they  do. 

Generalities  have  long  be 
Thus,  the  U of  T student  who 
illiterate,  drunk  and  boorish  is  < 
states  that  all  artsmen  are  ape 
question  of  thinking  about  whal 
it. 

But  back  to  the  art  of  bein 
admit  that  it's  sort  of  unique  to 
health  service.  Or  to  be  under  c 
time  squad  of  crime  busters  w 
their  daily  beat,  pledge  "I  pr 
keep  engineers  from  desecratini 
balloons  !"  Or  to  require  an  en 
graphically  illustrated  credit  car 
the  local  bookery.  Or  to  popula 
world. 

For  surely  our  university 
assemblage  of  variegated  arch 
and  era  in  the  smallest  area  pc 
appeared  on  the  Zoology  Buildi 
of  T is  the  Disneyland  of  the  arc! 

"Step  right  up,  ladies  and  ■ 
tectural  museum.  Here  we  ha> 
tending  to  be  a factory;  and  here 
to  the  arts.  Over  there  you  see 
lege  with  the  reknowned  $1  1,00 
refectory.  But  fret  not!  There  is 
curvacious  New  College.  Two  r 
vailing  artistic  chaos."  ^ 

The  educational  processes 
fleet  this  dynamic  and  apparent 
Engineers,  especially,  are  subjec 
tween  an  unsympathetic  demon 
There  is  no  time,  officially,  for 
for  life  outside  the  lecture  hall 
anything  except  the  specific  lafc 
with  at  any  given  moment  of  the 

"Come  rain  or  snow  or  W 
get  my  essay  (or  lab  or  question 

For  those  who  come  to  Sku 
for  those  who  come  to  school  t 
The  four  years  too  often  seem  to 
or  initiative  outside  of  the  acader 

But  most  of  us  cannot  affor 
an  extra  year  be  added  to  our  c 
quickly  become  saturated  with 
others,  bemoan  the  fact  that  so  f 
in  campus  affairs. 

A solution?  Figure  it  out. 


accounts  and  all  bills  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee's chairman,  before  they 
were  given  to  the  Treasurer 
for  payment.  In  general,  these 
requirements  discouraged  ex- 
cessive spending.  Also  to  fac/J-  ( 
itate  committees'  use  of  the 
Stores,  a system  of  credit  ' 
sales  was  instituted.  The  com- 
mittee chairmen  responded 
to  our  plea  for  thrift  with 
conviction  and  kept  to  their 
budgets  — an  immensely  dif- 


Another  story  about  what  it  was  like— 

WHEN  MUMMY  WAS  A LITTLE  GIRL 
Growing  Mustard  and  Cress 

DO  you  know  what  mustard  and  cress  is? 

It's  something  that  looks  a bit  like 
grass  but  it  has  two  little  green  leaves  at 
the  top  of  each  stalk,  and  you  can  eat  it. 

You  usually  have  it  for  tea  in  sandwiches 
or  mixed  up  with  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 

Well,  did  you  know  that  you  can  grow 
mustard  and  cress  at  home,  if  your  mummy 
lets  you? 

When  Mummy  was  a little  girl  she  used 
to  love  growing  mustard  and  cress.  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  she  did  it? 

First,  Mummy  used  to  find  a saucer,  an 
old  one  that  didn’t  matter  any  more.  Then 
she  got  a piece  of  blotting  paper,  folded 
it  in  half,  so  that  it  was  double  thickness, 
and  cut  it  round  so  that  It  was  the  same 
shape  as  the  saucer.  Then,  she  put  the  blotting 
paper  on  to  the  saucer  and  soaked  it  with  water. 

Mummy's  next  job  was  to  get  a packet  of 
mustard  and  cress  seed,  open  the  packet  and 
scatter  enough  seeds  on  the  blotting  paper  to 
cover  it  up.  Then  she  put  the  saucer  on  to  the 
window  sill  and  left  it. 

Every  morning  and  every  evening  Mummy 
poured  water  on  to  the  blotting  paper.  Not  too 
much  so  that  it  washed  away  all  the  seeds,  but 
just  a little  water  that  soaked  into  the  blotting 
paper  and  kept  It  very  wet.  You  see,  if  Mummy 
had  let  the  blotting  paper  become  dry,  the 
mustard  and  cress  seeds  would  have  died. 

In  a little  while,  little  green  shoots  started  to 
come  out  of  the  mustard  and  cress  seeds  and 
after  a few  days  tiny  white  roots  grew  down  from 


the  seeds  and  dug  into  the  blotting  paper.  It  was 
Interesting. 

Well,  after  quite  a number  of  days  the  mustard 
and  cress  had  grown  nearly  two  inches  high 
and  It  was  ready  to  eat  for  tea.  So  Mummy 
fetched  a pair  of  scissors  and  snipped  off  the 
mustard  and  cress  just  above  the  seeds.  She 
snipped  it  all  into  a colander,  and  held  the 
colander  under  the  running  cold  water  tap  to 
wash  off  any  dust  that  might  have  settled  on  the 
mustard  and  cress.  Then  Mummy  shook  off  the 
water  and  the  mustard  and  cress  was  ready  to  eat. 

How  everyone  looked  forward  to  mustard  and 
cress  day.  The  family  said  the  mustard  and  cress 
Mummy  grew  was  much  nicer  than  any  that  was 
bought  at  the  shop.  And  I expect  it  was,  don’t 
you? 


Didn't  Mummy  do  some  interesting  things  when  she  was  a little  girl? 

Ed.  Note:  You  bet  she  did  ! 


THIS  IS  A CONSERVATIVE,  UNDERSTATED  ARTICLE 


jividual  leader,  and  the  fact  that 
Dinner,  the  Share  Auction,  the 
■very  year  occur  does  not  indicate 
ton  which  says  they  have  to.  Each 
t based  upon  the  documented 
hey  do  occur  is  a tribute  to  a col- 
/ year  seems  to  materialize  under 
;xec. 

al  Engineers  vs  Campus  or  SAC  or 
and  will  continue  for  a long  time 
herewith  reveal  for  the  first  time: 

are  fooled  by  the  engineering 

think  that  they  are  supposed  to 

0 keep  campus  lively.  The  act  of 
ket  and  carrying  around  a slide 
feel,  with  a responsibility  to  act- 
us besides  go  to  classes.  It  is  sort 
e bee,  who,  although  aerodynami- 

ignorant  of  this  and  flies. 

omething  besides  taking  a street- 
Deing  chastized  for  things  which 
ich  they  don't  do. 

Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band  at 
one  has  to  build  ice  palaces,  carry 
}r  canvas  for  Share  or  the  Heart 
etirfies  humorous  newspaper.  But 

j act  like  a boor,  consume  exces- 
Dme-to  "Skule"  dressed  in  a filthy 
do. 

been  the  plague  of  humanity, 
ho  states  that  all  engineers  are 
is  as  foolish  as  the  engineer  who 
apathetic  finks.  It  is  simply  a 
'hat  one  says  and  where  one  says 

>eing  a U of  T student.  You  must 
> to  dodge  cars  on  the  way  to  the 
sr  constant  surveillance  by  a full 
; who,  upon  commencement  of 
promise  to  do  my  duty  to  help 
iting  the  campus  with  Skule  Nite 
embossed,  encapsulated,  photo- 
card in  order  to  procure  a text  at 
ulate  the  largest  museum  in  the 

ty  has  constructed  the  largest 
rchitectural  styles  of  every  type 

1 possible.  The  day  the  chimneys 
lilding  it  became  evident  that  U 
architectural  set. 

nd  gentlemen,  and  see  the  archi- 
have  the  zoology  building  pre- 
iere  a grey  mausoleum  dedicated 
ee  the  oldest  living  haunted  col- 
,0(X)  rest  room  and  the  sterilized 
• is  gorgeous  Massey  College  and 
to  rays  of  hope  among  the  pre- 

ses  at  Toronto  often  seem  to  re- 
rently  disorganized  environment, 
injected  to  a four  year  battle  be- 
ion  "the  course"  and  themselves, 
for  extra-curricular  activities  or 
toll  or  lab.  There  is  not  time  for 
lab  or  subject  you  are  occupied 
the  day. 

Winter  Carnival  Weekend,  you 
ions)  done  on  time  — or  else!" 

&ule  to  go  to  school  this  is  fine; 

)l  to  become  educated  it  is  not. 
i too  rigid  to  yield  to  imagination 
idemic  confines. 

fford  and  would  not  suggest  that 
ir  course.  If  it  were,  it  too  would 
th  still  more  extras.  SAC,  and 
so  few  Engineers  are  really  active 


I.  r.  morris 


ficult  task.  Some  committees 
spent  even  less  than  they 
were  budget  ted  for. 

The  result  — a saving  of 
$4,000!  How  goes  the  society? 
It  goes  well.  (If  the  U.C.  Lit. 
wants  any  advice,  they  should 
call  928-2916.  We  will  be  hap- 
py to  help  our  poor,  baffled 
artsy  friends.) 

Copies  of  Hie  proposed  1965  bud- 
get ore  available  to  all  engineers 
upon  request  at  the  engineering 
stores. 


by  DAVE  JEFFERSON 

Title  not  necessarily  the  author's 
This  year  I have  heard 
many  reasons  (or  excuses) 
why  some  engineers  fall  into 
that  class  of  irresponsible 
students  who,  in  their  under- 
graduate careers  lead  others 
to  believe  that  we,  as  engin- 
eering students,  possess  some 
wierd  mental  deformity 
which  leads  us  to  be  destruc- 
tive; if  not  all  the  time,  at 
least  regularly.  Some  people, 
both  within  and  outside  the 
faculty  contend  that  this 
type  of  Engineer  constitutes 
the  majority  of  the  1500  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety. To  assume  or  believe 
this  is  ludicrous,  but  to  deny 
that  there  is  a sizeable  num- 
ber of  them  would  be  equally 
foolish.  The  size  of  the  group, 
however,  should  not  be  a 
point  of  contention  within 
the  faculty  as  the  group’s 
existence  is  unquestionable 
and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
cause  for  concern  to  most 
engineers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Even  those 
who  have  been  part  of  this 
group  and  have  grown  out  of 
it  condemn  it.  Naturally 
enough  its  support  comes 


only  from  within  as  it  is 
maintained  by  those  who  are 
"devoted"  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  destructiveness 
and  irresponsibility  in  the 
name  of  "fun".  Unfortunately 
they  cannot  see  their  situa- 
tion in  perspective  or  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  they 
should  conduct  themselves  in 
any  other  way.  Many  a grad- 
uate, though  he  may  talk 
laughingly  of  some  "caper”, 
bemoans  the  reputation  he 
and  his  compatriates  have 
earned  for  all  Engineers 
through  the  destructiveness 
often  accompanying  capers. 
This  is  the  situation  as  I see 
it  and  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me  by  numerous 
graduate  engineers  and  eng- 
ineering students,  not  to  men- 
tion many  individuals  outside 
the  faculty. 

The  reasons  why  this  group 
should  exist  do  not  in  any 
way  justify  its  existence  but 
merely  explain  an  undesir- 
able phenomenon.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  one  requires  far 
more  than  explanations  or 
excuses.  As  some  people  have 
discovered,  myself  included, 
outright  condemnation  of 


such  a group  does  little  or  no 
good  and  often  can  do  infin- 
ite harm. 

People  outside  Engineering 
tend  to  overestimate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  irresponsi- 
bility pervades  our  Faculty 
and,  hence,  many  of  them 
unfortunately  have  come  to 
believe  most  strongly  that  we 
are  all  basically  destructive. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
split,  some  of  us  being  acti- 
vely involved  in  such  acts, 
the  rest  complacently  sitting 
by,  condoning  this  sort  of 
action.  Both,  however,  for 
one  reason  or  the  other,  are 
guilty  of  the  same  <1rime, 
and  to  some  extent  justify 
this  erroneous  external  view. 
The  Engineering  Society  Exe- 
cutive Committee  has  often 
been  guilty  of  inaction  in  this 
respect.  On  occasion  certain 
members  of  the  executive 
have  been  guilty  as  well  on 
the  other  count.  The  Engin- 
eering Society  disapproves 
most  strongly  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  irresponsible  acts  of 
such  students  but  perhaps 
disapproval  is  not  enough.  It 


certainly  hasn't  brought 
about  significant  changes  in 
the  direction  of  increased 
responsibility  from  the  stu- 
dent body  over  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past  years.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Eng- 
ineering Society  institute  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  to  deal 
with  these  students.  This 
may  yet  come  about,  but  at 
present  it  is  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  as  effective  as  some 
people  contend,  and  certainly 
it  is  more  meritorious  to  be- 
have responsibly  for  its  own . 
sake  and  not  under  fear  of 
discipline.  During  the  past  3 
years,  there  has  been  a slight 
trend  to  the  good  under  the 
former  system.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  continuing  this  trend 
to  an  increasing  degree  I 
would  ask  each  student  to 
find  out  where  he  stands 
and  honestly  evaluate  himself 
with  a view  to  justifying  his 
position,  or  changing  it.  I ask 
you  to  do  this  not  only  for  the 
Engineering  Society  but  also 
as  a service  to  yourselves, 
for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
you  will  be  able  to  survive 
as  a student  and  later  as  a 
Professional  Engineer. 
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Anne  Landers 
Speaks  Out 


By  RICK  ROSS 
with  Spelling  by 
Ernie  Lightman 


TORONTO,  January  11,  1965, 
Anne  Landers  was  the 
guest  speaker  of  Toe  Alpha 
at  its  annual  rally.  This  is  the 
youth  movement  sponsored 
by  the  Ontario  Temperance 
Federation. 

As  I sat  in  my  seat  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  absent-minded- 
ly I tapped  out  V-I-E-N-N-A 
on  my  armrest.  I couldn't 
help  but  imagine  the  LGMB 
marching  down  the  aisle  play- 
ing the  Molson  song. 

After  preliminary  addresses 
by  various  members  of  the 
Toe  Alpha  executive,  Miss 
Landers  took  the  stand.  She 
spoke  to  a crowd  of  over  4000 
persons,  mainly  teen-agers; 
several  hundred  disappoint- 
ed fans  were  turned  away  due 
to  a deficiency  of  space  (i.e. 
they  ran  out  of  room). 

Now  I will  talk  about  her 
address  (2314  E.  34  St.,  Chi- 
cago). It  was  oriented  tow- 
ard the  modern  teenager  and 
his  problems.  She  amplified 
her  remarks  by  reading  some 
of  her  letters  (and  also  by  a 
loud  speaker).  Miss  Landers' 
talk  mainly  concerned  sex 
and  the  teenager.  Most  of  the 
points  she  made  can  be  found 
in  her  book  "Anne  Landers 
Talks  to  Teenagers  About 
Sex"  (the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  this  book  go  to  help  re- 
tarded children).  Some  of 
the  DON’T’s  covered  by  Miss 
Landers  included: 

*don’t  sit  in  a parked  car 
just  to  talk. 

*for  the  boys:  don’t  read 
smutty  magazines  (Ed.  Note: 
hide  all  copies  of  the  last 
TOIKE,  cover  especially) 
*don’t  invite  anyone  of  the 
opposite  sex  over  to  your 
home  when  no  one  else  will 
be  there,  (our  editor  does). 

She  concluded  her  talk  by 
stating  a few  pertinent  re- 
marks about  marriage.  I 
learned  not  to  get  married  in 
California  because  one  out  of 
every  two  marriages  in  that 
state  ends  up  in  Divorce 
Court  (Ed.  Note:  this  pro- 
gram may  be  seen  weekly  on 
ABC-TV.) 

Conclusion:  don’t  invite  An- 
ne Landers  to  any  University 
parties. 


DIEF  ON  THE 
WAY  OUT? 

by  Ernie  Lightman 

Rumours  & gossip 
from  Parliament  Hill 

Reports  are  flying  thick  and 
fast  over  Ottawa  that  the 
Conservative  Members  of  Par- 
liament, in  their  secret  caucus 
yesterday,  came  within  one 
vote  of  replacing  John  D as 
party  leader;  the  one  dissent- 
ing ballot  was  cast  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Member  from  Prince 
Albert. 

Why  this  sweeping  change 
of  feeling?  The  Toike  has 
spared  absolutely  no  expense 
(i.e.  we  got  no  budget  what- 
soever) to  conduct  a series  of 
detailed,  first-hand  interviews 
with  the  Parliamentary  car- 
etaking staff  ( sweep  i n g 
change,  get  it?)  (Ed.  note: 
subtle). 

First  and  foremost,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Conservative  MP’s 
that  due  to  his  higher  calling, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  lost 
much  of  his  warm,  first-hand 
contact  with  the  unwashed 
masses.  Although  spurred  on 
to  ever-great  heights  of  cre- 
ative achievement  in  Ottawa, 
he  seems  to  have  lost  touch 
with  the  grass-roots  of  his 
party. 

Secondly,  any  leader  of  a 
political  party  must  be  able  to 
stretch  the  truth  on  occasion 
and  exaggerate  the  facts  for 
effect.  John,  of  course,  has 
always  been  forthright,  hon- 
est, true  and  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  flags.  It  was  felt, 
therefore,  that  since  such 
complete  and  total  sincerity 
is  somewhat  of  a drawback  in 
politics,  the  new  leader  must 
be  more  proficient  in  throw- 
ing the  bull. 

Due  to  his  preoccupation 
with  the  salvation  of  Canada 
and  the  world,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  become 
somewhat  aloof.  Indeed,  h i s 
increasing  reliance  on  waiting 
for  divine  guidance  has  spark- 
ed rumours  that  Charles  Tem- 
pleton is  considering  joining 
the  federal  Conservative  par- 
ty. The  net  result  has  been 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
obtain  information  or  milk 
the  facts  from  Mr.  D. 

Thus  the  new  projected 
leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  has  excellent  grass-roots 
contact,  is  an  expert  at  throw- 
ing the  bull  but  always  re- 
mains in  a position  where  the 
facts  can  be  easily  milked 
from  him.  Yesterday,  the  Con- 
servative caucus  overwhelm- 
ingly decided  that  J.  G.  Die- 
fenbaker would  better  be  re- 
placed as  party  leader  b y 
Elsie  the  Cow. 


SENSATIONAL 

SEEGER 

By  Rick  Ross 
Toronto:  Feb  6 
Sensational!  That's  the  only 
way  to  describe  Pete  Seeger. 
Fantastic!  That’s  the  only  way 
to  describe  Pete  Seeger. 

Fantastic!  That’s  the  only 
way  to  describe  the  concert 
he  gave  at  Massey  Hall. 

He  opened  up  with  a banjo 
instrumental,  and  sang  vocal 
numbers  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  sometimes  accompany- 
ing himself  on  banjo  or  gui- 
tar, sometimes  not.  Pete  sang 
some  of  the  songs  he  has 
made  famous,  in  addition  to 
some  new  ones.  His  repetoire 
seems  to  be  endless.  Whenev- 
er he  sang  one  the  audience 
knew  he  encouraged  them  to 
join  in. 

About  halfway  through  the 
first  half,  he  took  off  his 
sweater  and  finished  the  per- 
formance clad  in  a red  tie, 
blue  shirt,  green  pants,  and 
brown  sneakers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
concert,  he  was  called  back 
for  two  curtain  calls.  If  he 
hadn’t  come  out  for  the  se- 
cond one,  I think  Massey  Hall 
would  have  collapsed  from 
the  foot-stomping.  He  conc- 
luded by  singing  "We  Shall 
Overcome"  and  the  audience 
retaliated  by  giving  him  a 
standing  ovation. 

In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  TOIKE  after  the  con- 
cert, Mr.  Seeger  revealed  that 
he  is  just  performing  on 
weekends.  Weekdays  he 
spends  editing  the  films 
which  he  took  on  a 10  month 
world  concert  tour  which  he 
just  completed.  When  this 
task  is  finished,  they  will  be 
released. 

When  I asked  him  if  he  felt 
the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  US  was  moving  fast 
enough  he  replied  by  quoting 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  who  said 
"We’ve  come  farther  than 
when  we  started  but  not  as 
far  as  we're  going  to  go.” 

Pete  had  time  to  praise  the 
CBC.  He  admitted  he  wished 
he  lived  closer  to  Canada  so 
he  could  work  on  the  CBC 
where  his  material  is  not  res- 
tricted as  in  the  US  (or  on 
some  networks  where  he  is 
restricted  i.e.  ABC  Hooten- 
any). 

Who  are  Seeger’s  favourite 
performers?  "There  are  so 
many  but  I especially  like 
Bob  Dylan,  Tom  Paxton,  and 
Phil  Ochs."  All  three  write 
and  sing  their  own  material, 
largely  protest  songs. 

The  impression  he  gives  on 
stage  is  shattered  when  you 
meet  him  off-stage.  The 
suave,  polished  performer  be- 
comes a friendly  country 
gentleman. 

Theodore  Bikel  once  said, 
"I  will  continue  to  support 
Pete  Seeger  and  think  he 
should  be  allowed  to  perform 
where  he  wants  as  long  as 
people  are  willing  to  pay  to 
see  him  and  I will  continue 
to  do  so  until  I see  evidence 
of  him  trying  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  singlehandedly  with 
his  banjo."  If  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  US  continue  to  see 
fit  to  blacklist  this  magni- 
ficent artist  then  it  is  only  the 
American  people  who  are 
being  cheated. 


DEAR 

EDITOR: 

It  is  with  a profound  sense 
of  hesitant  hesitancy  and  rel- 
uctant reluctance,  not  to  men- 
tion humile  humility,  that  I, 
a lowly  artsman,  write  to  the 
editor  of  as  magnificent  and 
influential  a literary  work  as 
the  TOIKE.  But  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  — an  unwilling- 
ness on  my  part  to  see  any 
trace  of  impropriety  or  mal- 
practice besmirch  the  fair 
image  of  this  journal  or  re- 
cord — that  I feel  compelled 
to  take  up  my  pen  and  spring 
to  the  defense  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity .and  sincerity. 

In  the  last  issue  of  your 
fair  magazine  my  eye  happen- 
ed to  alight  upon  an  adver- 
tisement from  one  "F.  Nitty, 
Liquidators”.  Now,  sir,  much 
doth  it  warm  my  heart  {o  see 
how  ambitiously  your  paper 
pursues  truth,  virtue,  and 
advertising,  for,  well  I am 
aware  that  without  the  last  of 
these,  the  first  two  are  well 
nigh  impossible.  So  far,  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for 
your  noble  endeavours,  spon- 
sored by  your  staunch,  up- 
right advertisors. 

But,  sir,  when  I progressed 
to  the  next  page,  I perceived 
a dispatch  on  the  current 
problems  of  those  noble  de- 
fenders of  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, the  Members  of 
Parliamant.  In  this  article 
was  mentioned  one  F.  Nitty. 

Mister  Editor,  can  you 
grasp  the  full  implications  of 
this  revelation?  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  cast  aspersions,  or 
even  doubts,  upon  the  moral 
integrity  of  your  political  cor- 
respondents, for  I know  that 
they  are  upright  gentlemen, 
beyond  all  reproach.  But  still 

My  mind  is  plagued  by 
grievous  worries.  Is  there  not 
a chance  of  our  advertisor, 
however  subtly,  in  some  way 
influencing  the  editorial  po- 
licy of  your  great  journal? 
Should  there  not  be  a com- 
plete separation  of  fact  and 
opinion? 

Beset  b y these  woes,  I 
have  consulted  extensive^ 
with  Mr.  Erik  Neilson  (PC  — 
Yukon),  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  conflict  of 
interest.  Seated  in  some  elab- 
orate Montreal  furniture,  this 
great  Canadian  guided  and 
charted  my  course  of  action. 

Sir,  I call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  truth,  sincerity  and 
integrity,  to  conduct  a full 
Royal  Commission  to  disclose 
the  extent  of  any  correlation 
between  the  factual  content 
of  the  TOIKE  and  its  adver- 
tising policy.  Surely,  sir,  this, 
along  with  a code  of  ethics 
for  all  TOIKE  writers,  is  the 
only  way  to  retain  your  great 
paper  in  the  high  place  of 
esteem  and  awe  in  which  we 
all  cherish  it.  This,  sir,  is  the 
course  of  action  which  art- 
istic sincerity  demands. 

Yours  truly, 

Ernie  Lightman,  II  UC. 


SHE’S  FIVE 
MONTHS’  GONE 

(the  year  that  is) 

By  J.C.  MORRIS 

Whew!  It’s  been  quite  a 
deal  this  first  year  (and  it's 
not  over  yet).  Since  my  first 
naive  look  at  the  campus  I 
have  learned  a lot  and  found 
out  that  most  of  those  un- 
believable, ugly  rumours  are 
true.  And  now  it  has  come 
time  to  reveal  a few  reflec- 
tions of  the  U of  T just  as 
they  bounced  off  my  degene- 
rate Frosh  Engineering  mind: 

First:  Grade  13  is  notice- 
ably inadequate.  Stepping  up 
to  University  level  was  quite 
a task. 

Engineers  have  a great  deal 
of  spirit  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  campus. 

University  of  Toronto  spir- 
it, choked  by  the  six-college 
system,  is  withering  on  the 
vine. 

The  Arbour  Room  should, 
have  been  left  as  a pool  hall. 
The  Campus  lacks  common 
room  and  eating  facilities  (no 
news)  but  Hart  House  is  ful- 
filling its  functions  extremely 
well. 

U.C.,  the  Mining  Building 
and  St.  George  Street  are 
death  traps. 

There's  not  nearly  as  much 
socialism  on  campus  as  I ex- 
pected. There  are  more  reac- 
tionaries though,  notably  En- 
gineers, and  this  was  surpris- 
ing. Apathy  is  more  so  com- 
mon. 

U of  T offers  facilities  to 
anyone  interested  in  anything. 
There  are  people  with  the 
same  interests. 

Few  on  the  South  Campus 
have  any  idea  what  goes  on 
up  north  (Have  any  En- 
gineers ever  seen  Vic's 
Strand:  I haven't)  This  is 
between  the  professionals 
partially  due  to  the  schism 
and  the  artsmen. 

If  they  moved  A and  A onto 
the  campus  the  U of  T book- 
store would  go  out  of  bus- 
iness. 

There's  no  lack  of  things 
to  do  on  campus  but  most 
seem  apathetic  to  these  activ- 
ities (e.g.  student  govern- 
ment). 

Toike  Oike  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  rag  on  campus 
(no  prejudice  here). 

Skule  spirit  will  prevail. 

Washroom  facilities  are 
just  great  (the  Galbraith 
Bldg,  is  a plumber's  master- 
piece). 

Ontario’s  liquor  laws  are 
antiquated.  A pub  on  campus 
wouldn't  hurt  and  could  yield 
a revenue.  The  mass  evac- 
uations to  the  Waverly  and 
other  surrounding  beverage 
rooms  are  no  secret. 

Hart  House  B & W soc. 
dances  make  High  School 
Proms  look  extremely  small- 
time. And  animal  bands  are 
a wholesome  addition. 

It’s  "in"  to  be  a sophistic- 
ate. As  a result  the  campus 
is  riddled  with  psuedo-sophis- 
tication. 

The  Winter  Carnical  chariot 
race  is  quite  a come-down 
from  the  Engineering  race 
which  is  a blast.  , 

The  New  College  lounge 
(and  for  that  matter  all  of 
New  College)  is  sharp! 

But  what  looks  best  is  the 
new  flag  on  the  pole  out 
there.  It's  starting  out  on 
campus,  as  we  are,  freshmen. 
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id  strikes  back  II  the  lady  godiva  memorial 
hand  strikes  Back  I!  the  lady  godiva  memoi 


* CONTEST  * 


Guess  how  many  Viet-Cong  are  hidden  in  this  rice- 
paddy.  Send  all  answers  to: 

MAXWELL  TAYLOR 

U.S.  AMBASSADOR  IN  VIET  NAM 

PRIZE:  The  winner  will  be  whisked  by  U.S.  Navy  Jet  to  Viet- 
Nam  via  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Once  there  he  will  receive  a tour 
of  the  area  in  a U.S.  Air  Force  helicopter.  An  American 
Advisor  will  serve  as  a guide.  If  you  enclose  a copy  of  a Toike 
masthead  with  your  entry  you  will  go  as  a guest  of  the  South 
Vienamese  Air  Force  on  a bombing  raid  of  North  Vietnam. 


an  analysis: 

THE  DORION  INQUIRY 

by  Rick  Ross,  Political  Editor 


Recently  many  people  have 
toid  me  that  they  don’t  fully 
understand  what  is  going  on 
at  the  Dorion  Inquiry.  In  a 
constant  effort  to  keep  its 
readers  well-informed  about 
matters  of  great  significance, 
the  TOIKE  has  undertaken  to 
clarify  some  of  the  vagueness 
surrounding  the  inquiry. 

The  first  stop  on  my  quest 
for  information  was  the  office 
of  the  Prime  Minister  — ho- 
wever, Mr.  Pearson  seemed  to 
know  less  about  the  matter 
than  I did.  His  aide  recom- 
mended two  colleagues  to  me. 
This  was  very  helpful  since  I 
learned  a great  deal  from  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

The  first  step  in  simplify- 
ing the  whole  mess  is  to 
realize  exactly  who  is  involv- 
ed. The  following  list  may 
prove  helpful: 

• Chief  Justice  Frederick 
Dorion  — he  is  just  as  confus- 
ed as  Pearson. 

• Raymond  Dayoo  — a 
lawyer  representing  the  Ame- 
rican government.  He  is  an 
expert  in  American  Foreign 
Policy,  having  served  for  3 
years  in  Viet  Nam. 

• Yvon  Dupuis  — a com- 
pusive  bettor  at  horse-races. 

• Lucien  Rivard  — a man 
expected  to  become  the  next 
Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions in  the  Robarts'  cabinet 
owing  to  his  great  experience 


DORION  INQUIRY 
IN  ACTION 


with  jails. 

• Hal  Q.  Banks  — an  up- 
standing American  citizen 
who  has  been  helping  Cana- 
dians with  their  labour  prob- 
lems for  the  last  five  years. 
He  recently  became  so  dis- 
gusted with  graft,  corruption, 
violence  and  the  Canadian 
legal  system  that  he  has  re- 
luctantly returned  to  the  U.S. 

• Marcel  Lamontagne  — a 
noted  Ottawa  furniture  deal- 
er. 

• James  Hof  fa  — President 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  — 
some  of  his  men  transported 
furniture  to  Lamontagqe  and 
Red  Ensigns  to  Diefenbaker. 

• Harry  Stonehill  — man 
with  lots  of  money  but  with- 
out a country  to  spend  it  in. 

• A supporting  cast  of 
thousands. 


The  inquiry  began  in  Mon- 
treal but  has  now  moved  to 
Ottawa.  This  was  necessitated 
since  having  the  hearings  in 
the  nation’s  capital  makes  it 
easier  for  the  MP’s  to  testify. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  if 
any  more  MP’s  become  involv- 
ed the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  used  for  the  cour- 
troom. 

Quebec,  always  jealous  of 
Federal  power  and  publicity, 
is  considering  starting  anoth- 
er probe  into  the  Union  Nat- 
ional in  an  effort  to  regain 
prestige.  Considerable  pride 
may  be  taken  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  mainly  French  Canadian 
MP's  who  are  involved  in  the 
present  scandal. 

Our  French  province  lost 
prestige  by  not  becoming  inv- 
olved in  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  (NONG)  scandal 
a few  years  back. 

Canada  may  gain  a great 
deal  financially  from  the  Dor- 
ion Inquiry.  Hollywood  is 
considering  making  a motion 
picture  on  t h e fiasco  and 
Ripley's  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
has  also  shown  considerable 
interest. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the 
above  analysis  has  enlighten- 
ed you.  As  a bonus  for  reading 
this  article,  Mr.  Dupuis  asked 
me  to  pass  on  this  tip  to  you 
— Piscadores  in  the  third  at 
Belmont. 


This  week!  LCMB  at  Kiwanis  festival 
Every  week!  LCMB  in  your  living  room 
ONLY  a few  left.  Buy  now! 


Toike’s  Solution  to  Vietnam  by  dmq 


The  Chief  Joints  of  Staff 
met  in  the  Engineering  Stores 
last  night  to  discuss  new 
strategy  for  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  in  accordance  with 
Skule's  recently  proclaimed 
policy  of  total  war.  A num- 
ber of  brilliant  suggestions 
were  made,  but  were  natural- 
ly rejected  immediately.  Of 
the  proposals  adopted  the 
following  are  the  least  ef- 
fective and  hence  the  most 
likely  to  be  used. 

1.  Send  Harvey  L.  Sheph- 
erd to  Viet  Nam.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  will  organize  a de- 
monstration in  favour  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Provide 
him  with  a platoon  of  so- 
called  pacifists  who  are  ac- 
tually U.S.  Marines  disguised 
in  Buddhist  Monk  Robes.  As 
Harvey  leads  his  protest  to- 
wards the  Viet  Cong,  implor- 
ing them  to  be  nice  fellows 
and  smoke  pot  with  h i m 
(most  of  the  Varsity  Staff 
are  Junkies),  the  marines 
shout  "SHAZAM!"  and  Harv- 
ey turns  into  Captain  Marvel 
and  the  Marvel  sisters.  The 
marines  then  gun  down  Har- 
vey L.  Marvel  and  retreat, 
leaving  the  Viet  Cong  so 
confused  that  a cease-f  i r e 
ensues. 

2.  Send  John  Diefenbaker 
to  Viet  Nam.  He  will  then 
scrap  the  Arrow,  also  t h e 
Bow  and  instead  provide  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  mod- 
ern conventional  nuclear 
arms.  We've  all  heard  the 


rest,  burn  off  the  foilage,  etc. 

3.  Send  Dorothy  Mikos  to 
Viet  Nam. 

4.  Send  Dr.  Archebald  Von 
Heinrich  Schmidt,  U of  T 
Sociophysics  genius  and  co- 
inventor with  Carles  H.  Best 
(who  washed  test  tubes  for 
whats-his-name  who  really  in- 
vented pennicilin)  of  the  Gaz- 
er (short  for  Gama-ray  amp- 
lification by  Zapping  elec- 
trons at  random),  a device 
which  produces  bursts  of 
Gamma-rays  so  coherent  that 
you  can  almost  hear  them 

say  "Zap you're  sterile”, 

A i m Dr.  Von  Heinrich 
Schmidt  toward  Viet  Cong 
territory  and  turn  him  on. 
He  will  Gaze  towards  t h e 
guerrillas  with  his  eyes  of 
pure  crystalline  Wa  (walnut) 
and  the  reds  will  all  sprout 
wooden  legs  which  will  re- 
duce their  fighting  efficiency 
and  the  tide  will  turn,  i.e.  we 
will  win  the  war. 

5.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  is  that  of  sorting 
out  the  good  guys  from  the 
bad  guys,  since  it  is  hard  to 
tell  a red  guerrila  from  an 
ordinary  one  because  of  all 
that  hair. 

We  recommend  sending 
Cuddles  to  Viet  Nam  with 
her  spectrographic  equip- 
ment. By  shining  a bright 
light  on  suspected  guerrilas 
and  anadyzing  their  reflected 
spectrum  one  can  then  tell 
which  are  truly  red  and 
which  just  have  a bad  cold. 
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CLUB  NEWS...  at  last! 


ELECTRICAL  CLUB  FOURTH 
YEAR  FIELD  TRIP 

The  Electricals  have  always 
prayed  for  an  overnight  field 
trip.  This  year  God  gave  his 
consent  and  allowed  the  over- 
worked Electricals  to  miss 
two  days  of  classes  instead 
of  just  one. 

There  was  a sign  right  near 
the  beginning  of  the  trip  that 
something  surprising  would 
happen.  All  members  of  the 
class  carried  their  flasks  onto 
the  bus  without  breaking 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  cooler  was 
on  board  the  signal  was  given 
to  the  bus  driver  to  com- 
mence operations.  First  stop 
was  Guelph.  All  members  as- 
sisted in  replenishing  our 
dwindling  supply  of  soft 
drinks.  In  keeping  with  tradi- 
tion the  sign  on  the  bus  was 
immediately  changed  to 
RACES  via  Hwy.  8.  About  30 
minutes  later  the  signal  was 
again  given  to  get  on  the  bus 
and  start  drinking  again.  The 
pace  was  exhausting. 

After  slopping  at  every  gas 
station,  house  and  clump  of 
trees  between  Guelph  and 
Douglas  Point  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  Nuclear  Generat- 
ing Station.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  get  inside  the 
building  and  at  one  point 
panic  almost  overruled  com- 
mon sense.  There  were  only 
two  johns  in  the  whole  build- 
ing. After  listening  to  a recital 
of  Hydro  propaganda  both 
live  and  on  film,  we  were  con- 
ducted through  the  station. 
The  tour  was  rather  fruitless 
however  as  most  class  mem- 
bers found  that  any  souvenirs 
worth  having  were  too  heavy 
to  carry  away.  Great  care  was 
necessary  at  times  to  avoid 
awakening  workers  who  had 
slept  right  through  the  4 
o’clock  whistle. 

Back  on  the  bus.  Stop  at 
Hotel  for  supper.  Good  sup- 
per. Good  bartender.  Change 
sign  on  bus  to  read  Martyr’s 
Shrine  via  express.  Roads  slip- 
pery. Very  slippery.  Get  out 
push  bus.  Can't  stand  up. 
Must  be  the  ice.  Got  bus  mov- 
ing towards  nearest  Hotel- 
Walkerton.  Drinks  galore  no 
rooms.  Take  sleeping  medi- 
cine. Sleep  on  floor.  Rhubarb. 
Who’s  sleeping  on  the  potato 
chips?  Heavy  water  bottles. 
Up  sharp  at  7 a.m.  Headache. 
There  is  still  time  to  get  back 


to'  good  old  U of  T for  our 
laboratory  at  10  a.m.  Prof. 
Janichewsky  is  holding  onto 
the  railing  in  front  of  him  and 
bouncing  up  and  down  in  his 
seat.  Dave  Newton  is  revving 
up  the  bus.  Half  the  class 
watches  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion, hoping  to  get  back  in 
time  for  classes.  Where  are 
the  keen  students  and  the  bus 
driver?  Two  blocks  awgy  hav- 
ing a good  breakfast,  of 
course.  Everyone  is  back  on 
the  bus  now.  Have  a drink  to 
get  rid  of  the  hangover. 

Play  cards  if  you  can  still 
think.  Back  in  Toronto.  Con- 
vince the  graduate  student 
that  he  is  back  in  Toronto. 
Congratulate  Bill  Myers.  Go 
to  bed.  Find  out  later  that  the 
lab  we  thought  we  had  missed 
would  be  held  on  Sat.  morn- 
ing at  10  a.m.  Fourth  year 
should  have  a two-day  field 
trip  with  no  labs  to  catch  up 
on. 

METALLURGY  AND 
MATERIAL  SCIENCE  CLUB 

A new  federated  club  was 
officially  created  on  Dec.  2, 
1964,  known  as  the  Metallurgy 
and  Material  Science  Club.  Its 
50  members  were  formerly  as- 
sociated with  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgy and  Geology  Club,  but 
because  these  have  had  less 
and  less  in  common  each  year, 
it  was  decided  that  separation 
would  be  best.  The  excutive 
of  the  club  is  a follows:  Chair- 
man— Pete  Brill,  Vice — Barry 
Davies,  Secretary — Bill  Coome, 
Social — Mai  Clark.  There  are 
also  representatives  from  each 
of  the  four  years. 

The  Club  started  operation 
with  a smoker  (or  drunk) 
held  at  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
Frat.  There  was  an  excellent 
turnout  of  profs  and  students. 
The  first  and  second  year  boys 
had  a chance  to  see  what 
they’re  in  for.  Molson’s  sup- 
plied the  movies;  O’Keefe's, 
the  bubblies,  and  'Grain  Boun- 
dary', the  money. 

The  At-Home  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  members. 
Fourth  year  had  110%  ticket 
sales,  third  year  also  did  well. 
These  got  together  for  a pri- 
vate make-out  room  on  the 
second  floor.  Unfortunately, 
the  hotel  staff  didn't  remove 
the  large  mirror  on  the  door. 
The  record  for  dances  was 
held  by  S.  Toppi  and  Co.  with 
an  overwhelming  total  of  6. 
However,  in  the  alky  division 


several  winners  appeared. 

A great  hockey  game  be- 
tween staff  and  the  good  guys 
was  held  at  the  arena  on  Feb. 
12  in  the  morning.  Some 
spectacular  plays  by  the  staff 
such  as  the  line  of  Winegard, 
Galibois  and  Skeaff  kept  the 
game  at  a high  pace.  The 
blazing  rushes  by  Prof.  Plum- 
tree  and  the  sizzling  shots  of 
Al  Garbee  completely  over- 
whelmed the  students  for  at 
least  the  first  two  minutes  of 
the  game.  However,  the  good 
guys  rallied  and  so  in  the  re- 
maining 20  periods  the  stud- 
ents thoroughly  trounced  the 
staff  by  a mere  80  to  4.  As 
usual  ‘Grain  Boundary’  was 
on  the  losing  side.  The  specta- 
tors were  given  their  annual 
treat  in  the  form  of  sarcastic 
and  biased  opinions  about  the 
game  from  our  illustrious 
head. 

The  M and  MS  dinner  at  the 
Palm  Plaza  was  another  huge 
success.  The  main  course  con- 
sisted of  an  easily  digestible', 
high  caloric  food.  Desert  was 
steak.  A representative  from 
the  Steel  Workers  provided  a 
few  laughs  and  some  sick  re- 
marks. Whose  old  hat  was 
that? 

The  Grad  Ball  will  see  a 
full  turnout.  This  ultra-classy 
bash  is  being  awaited  with 
baited  breath;  squeeze  bottles 
will  be  provided. 

ENG  SCI  CLUB  NEWS 

The  annual  Engineering 
Science  Club  dinner  was  held 
on  Wed.  evening  Feb.  10  at 
the  Town  and  Country  and 
about  40  Engineering  Scient- 
ists were  treated  to  a steak 
dinner,  as  well  as  a speech  by 
Dr.  Porter,  head  the  course  in 
Industrial  Engineering. 

Dr.  Porter’s  speech  concern- 
ed itself  with  communica- 
tions, and  in  it,  he  discussed 
the  problems  of  data  storage, 
as  well  as  access  to  stored  in- 
formation. An  interesting  an- 
aolgy  he  presented  was  that  of 
the  computer  being  respons- 
ible for  as  great  a renais- 
sance in  our  society  (due  to 
greater  communications  be- 
tween man  and  stored  infor- 
mation) as  the  printing  press 
was  in  the  medieaval  ages. 
With  a number  of  specific 
applications  of  computers, 
and  some  anecdotes,  the  talk 
was  extremely  interesting, 
and  a good  time  was  had  by 
all. 


oas  row 


BLOOD  DRIVE 

It’s  the  time  ogoin  when  we  are  being  asked  to  give  blood  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

Last  Blood  Drive  we  collected  nearly  500  pints  from  Engineer- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  this  can't  be  repeated  or  even 
surpassed. 

This  time  our  clinic  will  be  located  in  the  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  on  Wednesday  March  3,  Thursday  March  4 ond  Fridoy 
Morch  5.  The  Clinic  will  be  open  from  9-11  a.m.  and  12:30  - 
4 p.m.  j 

Class  Reps,  will  again  be  handing  out  pledge  cards.  If  you  don't 
get  one  you  con  still  give  blood.  They  ore  intended  to  speed 
things. 

Class  Reps,  pleose  pick  these  pledge  cards  up  in  your  moil  boxes. 

SEE  YOU  AT  THE  CLINIC  ! 


BRING  THIS  AD  ...  IT  ENTITLES  TWO  TO  ENTER  FOR  THE 
PRICE  OF  ONE  ! EXPIRES  MARCH  5,  1965 


O’Keefe  Centre 


FRONT  & YONGE  STS. 


NOW  PLAYING  THRU  MAR.  6 

110 

in  the  SHADE 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

FOR  MAR.  1,  2 & 3 

Student  Price  Regular  Price 

$3.00  $5.50 

2.50  4.25 

2.00  3.25 

1.50  2.50 


2 WEEKS  MAR.  15-27 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED 
IN  BUSINESS 
WITHOUT  REALLY 
TRYING 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

FOR  MAR.  15,  16,  22  ond  23 


Student  Price 

Regular  Price 

$2.75 

$5.00 

2.25 

4.00 

1.70 

3.00 

1.40 

2.25 

PLEASE  SHOW  A.T.L.  CARD  AT  BOX  OFFICE  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS 
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SEX  and  ithe  U.C.  LIT 


r The  following  is  the  story 
of  the  University  College  Lit’s 
Arts  Ball  Report  and  the 
Open  Meeting  which  was 
F held  to  discuss  it.  It  is  writ- 
ten from  an  interview  with 
Stanley  Taylor  and  notes 
taken  at  the  Open  Meeting 
itself. 

Gary  Perly,  said  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, would  come  to  open 
meetings  frothing  at  the 
mouth”  and  demanding  ac- 
tion on  the  Arts  Ball.  Thus 
the  Commission  was  formed, 
but  before  the  investigation 
was  half  over,  Mr.  Perly  re- 
signed and  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Varsity.  He  was  "vicious 
and  accusing  . . . condemning 
the  whole  Lit  in  his  broad 
terms."  It  was  Perly  who  in- 
sisted on  the  open  meetings 
1 and,  when  they  were  held, 
it  was  he  who  made  them 
into  a circus.  "The  Open 
Meeting  was  called  as  a last 
i resort,  provoked  by  the  lack 
of  quorum  at  previous  meet- 
' mgs,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "I 
knew  they’d  be  after  our 
necks  because  of  Perly.” 
Perly's  articles  plus  Varsity 
"sensationalism”  had  destroy- 
ed any  chance  of  the  students 
coming  to  the  meeting  with 
serious  intensions. 

Indeed,  previous  publicity 
had  not  been  favourable.  The 
”$1  motion"  had  raised  sen- 
timents ranging  from  incre- 
dulity to  anger  to  scorn  and 
laughter.  The  students  who 
came  were  there  to  heckle, 
laugh,  deride,  and  generally 
disturb.  Someone  dropped  a 
stink  bomb,  and  then  the 


meeting  was  called  to  "ord- 
er”. It  seemed  that  the  exec 
planned  to  run  things  their 
way  from  the  start.  Wilf  Day 
asked  for  a non-biased,  non- 
partisan chairman.  Who  was 
elected?  Wilf  Day  ! The  fact 
that  there  were  several  min- 
utes of  .grumbling  by  the  au- 
dience but  no  other  nomina- 
tions made  shows  that  the 
exec  had  counted  correctly 
on  the  sheep-like,  follow-the- 
leader  nature  of  the  audience, 
at  least  partly. 

Day  skinned  his  knuckles 
repeatedly  knocking  for  or- 
der, but  the  rowdy,  insensi- 
tive audience  ignored  his 
pleas  for  quiet.  Then  the 
exec  was  asked  why  the  bell 
had  not  been  heard,  and  this 
minor  issue  soon  ballooned 
into  a large,  important  issue. 
This  was  complicated  by 
cries  of  "We  Want  Grundy" 
(He  was  in  class  at  the  time. 
I wonder  if  he  brought  a 
signed  slip  from  his  profes- 
sor.) This  was  followed  by  a 
mob  scene  as  the  audience 
participation  game  "Get  A 
Copy  Of  The  Constitution” 
was  played  by  all. 

The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  when  read,  contain- 
ed a list  of  the  exec  mem- 
bers absent  then,  and  this 
long,  long  list  brought  laugh- 
ter and  jeers  from  the  aud- 
ience. "And  they  wonder  why 
we  don’t  come”  was  the  nat- 
ural remark.  It  was  moved 
that  the  “$1  motion”  be 
stricken,  but  we  were  asked 
by  one  gentleman  to  leave  it 
in  for  all  the  world  to  see 


"the  stupidity  of  the  coun- 
cil”. This  was  defeated  to  the 
tune  of  "We  Shall  Overcome” 
and  the  minutes  passed  as 
read.  Cowan  became  rather 
upset,  saying  that  the  motion 
had  worked  for  it  was  meant 
to  "bring  you  bastards  out”. 
I resent  that,  sir ! By  this 
time  we  were  tired  of  hear- 
ing "We  Want  Grundy”  and 
if  he’d  been  there,  we  would 
have  given  him  to  them. 

When  asked  to  comment 
about  the  validity  of  the  Re- 
port, Mr.  Greenspan  mumbl- 
ed that  he  wasn't  "quite  sure 
what  you’re  driving  at”.  He 
didn't  “quite  understand  why 
you  feel  a statement  of  de- 
fense is  necessary".  This 
seems  to  verify  Mr.  Taylor’s 
statement  that  "there  are  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  execu- 
tive; one  or  two  are  not  good; 
and  then  there  are  the  nonen- 
tities, like  the  Pres.,  Secre- 
tary, etc.  who  just  sit,  and 
sit,  and  sit !” 

Now  it  was  time  to  hear 
from  Perly.  His  motion  to 
have  the  new  executive  take 
office  under  the  new  consti- 
tution was  not  a motion  to 
fire  the  present  exec.  Com- 
mencing his  remarks  with 
“Briefly”,  he  continued  on 
for  14  minutes.  His  statement 
that  the  Society  'has  suffered 
from  a lack  of  definition" 
brought  forth  several  defini- 
tions from  the  audience,  with 
colourful  results.  But  the 
natives  soon  became  restless. 
Mr.  Perly  insisted  that  he  had 
the  floor  and  the  audience 
kept  trying  to  pull  it  out 


from  under  him,  until  Mr. 
Lewis  reminded  the  Chair 
that  the  maximum  time  allot- 
ted to  speakers  was  ten  min- 
utes. Mr.  Perly  had  had  four- 
teen, excluding  interruptions. 
At  this  point  Grundy  arrived, 
and  we  were  condemned  to 
cheers,  jeers,  and  an  attempt 
to  play  a recorded  version  of 
“The  Whip." 

Discussion  continued,,  most 
of  it  among  members  of  the 
audience.  A group  stood  in 
the  aisle,  surrounding  one 
young  man  who  had  been 
hustled  there  after  trying  to 
voice  his  opinions  earlier. 

Now  it  was  David  Lloyd- 
Jones’  turn.  He  labeled  the 
suggested  Red  and  White  So- 
ciety a “hep  hep  rah  rah  UC 
cheering  squad  idea  . . . indi- 
cative of  a sort  of  high  school 
mentality."  He  brought  our 
attention  to  the  group  in  the 
centre  aisle.  He  said  they 
were  telling  the  young  gentle- 
man that  the  principal  had 
threatened  to  end  the  Lit  and 
any  trouble  could  bring  this 
about.  The  commotion  caused 
here  was  added  to  when 
Lloyd-Jones  said  that  he 
would  just  as  soon  see  the 
principal  and  his  mechanism 
ended.  Take  that  as  you  will. 

But  now  it  was  time  to 
leave.  I found  myself,  how- 
ever, in  heated  discussion 
with  Perly  and  Cowan  in  the 
lobby.  They  felt  that  any 
more  “biased"  reporting 
could  hurt  the  Lit  consider- 
ably, and  were  very  uncouth 
in  telling  me  not  to  print  this 
article.  But  we  feel  that  no 


by  Lynne  Lovely 

one  can  be  hurt  by  it  except 
the  rowdy,  insensitive,  tact- 
less children  who  came  to 
the  meeting  merely  to  cause 
trouble.  These  are  the  people 
who  made  this  meeting,  or 
most  of  it,  such  a farce.  What 
it  all  adds  up  to,  said  Taylor 
is  the  stupidity  of  the  stud- 
ents who  can  read  biased  re- 
ports and  believe  them  with- 
out really  knowing  the  facts. 
The  whole  thing  boils  down 
to:  a bad  Arts  Ball,  irrespon- 
sible students,  Perly’s  dis- 
turbing, and  some  weakness 
on  the  exec. 

Since  the  Open  Meeting,  I 
have  been  sworn  at,  insulted 
and  threatened.  “You’re  an 
impossible  bitch”.  I've  been 
told.  "Don't  print  that  arti- 
cle.” Apparently  certain 
people  in  UC  are  not  willing 
to  let  the  truth  be  known 
about  their  Lit  members.  The 
Varsity’s  statement:  The  UC 
types  had  no  objection  to  our 
reporting  what  went  on,  so 
long  as  the  poor  schmucks 
who  went  to  the  open  meeting 
don’t  realize  what  they're 
voting  for;  seems  all  too  true 
to  me.  We  didn't  fire  the  Lit. 
Here  again  is  an  instance  of 
Perly  twisting  words  to  suit 
his  own  desires.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  the  Lit  who  should  be 
chastised,  but  the  students 
for  their  stupidity,  lack  of 
responsibility,  and  gullibility. 

All  in  all,  the  meeting  was 
very  enjoyable.  It  was  held 
in  an  appropriate  spot,  Hart 
House  Theatre.  It  was  per- 
haps the  best  farcical  comedy 
presented  there  this  year. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

Headquarters:  236  Avenue  Road,  Toronto 

SALARY  SURVEYS 

Of  particular  interest  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  the  regular  salary  surveys  and 
reports  provided  by  the  Association. 

THE  PURPOSE 

To  make  available  to  all  professional  engineers,  detailed  factual  information  about  salaries 
ana  related  performance  and  responsibilities. 

HOW  ARE  THE  SURVEYS  MADE? 

The  Association  has  won  the  confidence af  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  well  over  a hundred 
organizations  regularly  report  their  salary-duty  structure.  This  information  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  professional  engineers  and  employers  alike. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BENEFITS? 

The  professional  engineer,  aware  as  to  what  remuneration  may  be  expected  for  each  job  des- 
cription, can  discuss  his  position  in  any  organization  in  terms  of  performance,  ability  and  responsibility 
— the  truly  professional  approach. 

CAN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER  GET  ADVICE? 

Members  of  the  A.P.E.O.  staff  have  pioneered  this  field  and  stand  ready  to  advise  and  assist  an 
engineer  or  employer  in  determining  the  value  of  engineering  services. 

L E.  JONES,  P.  ENG. 

I RECORDING  SECRETARY 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
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SPORTOIKE 
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SPORTSUMRY 

1964-65 

This  has  not  been  one  of 
those  "also-ran"  years  for 
Skule,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  won  to  date 
no  fewer  than  three  major  in- 
terfacility championships,  and 
are  currently  vying  for  top 
spot  in  the  Reed  Trophy  race 
(or  supremacy  in  interfaculty 
athletics.  Skule  has  this  year 
enjoyed  by  far  the  finest  ath- 
letic participation  in  interfa- 
culty  competition  ever,  and  it 
has  resulted  in  Skule's  return 
to  its  once-prominent  position 
in  college  athletics. 

')  he  championships  won  so 
far  in  soccer,  volleyball  and 
swimming  have  vaulted  us  in- 
to contention  with  Trinity  and 
PHE  for  the  Reed,  but  our 
currently-strong  standing  in 
the  second-term  sports  give  us 
an  advantage  over  the  compe- 
tition, and  a fourth  major 
championship  (not  too  unlike- 
ly in  either  hockey  or  basket- 
ball' would  assure  us  of  the 
trophy  for  the  first  time  in 
many  a moon. 

A great  deal  of  credit  should 
go  to  Pete  Casson  and  his  ath- 
letic executive  of  Don  Holmes, 
Bob  Turner,  and  sports’  com- 
m\sioners  Glen  Katsuyama, 
Oli  Kajanek,  Gord  Fraser, 
Mike  Chapelle,  Wayne  Archer, 
Wayne  Shepherd,  Walter  Cos- 
ocha,  and  Mel  Goldberg,  who 
all  have  done  such  a great  job 
in  organizing  our  athletic  en- 
deavours this  year.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  Skule  athle- 
tics should  be  so  strong  the 
year  that  these  guys  are  in 
office. 

The  rest  of  the  credit,  of 
course,  goes  to  you  Skulemen, 
for  coming  out,  for  participat- 
ing, for  giving  your  time  and 
effort  to  prove  that  engineers 
can  see  past  the  slide-rule  and 
the  drafting  board.  Well  done, 
Skulemen. 

HOCKEY 

by  Gord  Fraser 

This  year  has  been  one  of 
the  brightest  in  a long  time 
lor  our  hockey  teams.  In  the 
interfac  League,  Sr.  Skule  now 
boasts  a record  of  eight  wins 
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and  three  losses  and  right 
now  is  a strong  contender  for 
the  Jennings  Cup  which  slip- 
ped our  grasp  two  years  ago. 
Under  the  able  coaching  of 
Bob  Dawson,  a graduate,  the 
seniors  have  reversed  last 
year’s  last  place  performance 
by  a combination  of  solid 
teamwork  and  spirit,  plus  the 
sparkling  play  of  a couple  of 
talented  rookies. 

Craig  Simpson,  Glen  Katsu- 
yama, and  Gord  Fraser  form 
the  highest  scoring  forward 
unit  in  the  league,  as  they 
have  managed  to  slip  25  goals 
past  the  opposition  in  the  first 
eleven  games.  Bob  Heath, 
Steve  Wilson,  and  Ian  O’Grady 
form  a hard-checkings  line 
which  is  probably  the  finest 
defensive  combination  in  the 
league  to  date.  Brian  Elwood, 
Doug  Smith,  and  Ron  Arends 
compose  the  third  line,  which 
has  come  up  with  some  cru- 
cial goals  for  the  team  in  the 
big  games.  The  defensive 
units  of  Flash  Hollet,  Mums 
Mothersill,  and  Wilbur  Mad- 
dott  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  rookies  Paul 
Sheldon,  who  as  a first-year 
man  hasn't  backed  down  from 
anyone. 

The  junior  squad  has  come 
on  strong  in  the  tail  end  of 
the  season,  but  their  surge  is 
too  little,  too  late  and  right 
now  they  have  little  hope  of 
making  the  playoffs.  The 
juniors’  disappointing  season 
has  come  as  a surprise  in  light 
of  their  big  brothers'  strong 
showing  in  the  upper  league 
and  since  there  is  a lot  of 
good  hockey  material  on  both 
teams. 

Otherwise,  the  minor  intra- 
mural picture  is  bright  again, 
particularly  in  the  tenth  divi- 
sion which  is  composed  entire- 
ly of  Skule  teams.  The  intra- 
mural crown  should  come  our 
way  again  this  year. 

I would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  all  the  managers 
and  coaches  who  have  assisted 
me  with  interfaculty  hockey 
this  year. 


★ ☆ ★ ☆ 

BASKETBALL 

by  Bob  Turner 

The  Senior  Basketball  team 
continues  to  make  a fine 
showing  as  they  remain  four 
points  behind  the  league-lead- 
ing UC  team.  Recent  results 
include  a close  49-47  loss  to 
UC  and  wins  of  43-41  over 
Meds  and  33-25  over  PHE.  On 
athletic  night,  Feb.  5,  Sr. 
Skule  came  through  with  a 
fine  67-56  victory  over  fourth 
place  St.  Mikes.  Thanks  to 
fine  all-round  teamwork,  and 
the  particularly  strong  play  of 
Jerry  McElroy,  Jim  Metcalf, 
and  Grant  Leishman,  the 
seniors  are  presently  firmly 
entrenched  in  second  place 
and  in  fine  position  for  the 
playoffs. 

Junior  Skule  has  not  had 
the  same  success  as  its  big 
brothers,  and  currently  are 
anchor-men  in  the  league.  One 
bright  spot  for  the  juniors 
has  been,  however,  the  strong 
play  of  Riivo  lives,  a trans- 
planted footballer  who  has 
been  the  team  leader  through- 
out the  season.  Youngsters 
Mart  Linve  and  Wayne  Shep- 
herd give  Skule  some  future 
hope  in  b-ball,  and  were  im- 
pressive in  the  junior’s  recent 
romp  over  Law. 

The  minor  league  situation 
is  still  quite  congested,  and 
with  the  exception  of  first 
year  industrial,  who  are  run- 
ning away  with  their  division, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how 
things  will  shape  up  come 
playoff  time.  With  a total  of 
fourteen  teams  entered  in  the 
various  divisions,  Skule  is  as- 
sured of  a good  showing  on 
the  Hart  House  boards. 

CURLING 

by  Wayne  Shephard 

As  the  end  of  the  curling 
season  approaches,  Eng  I,  our 
prime  hopes  for  an  interfacul- 
ty championship,  are  hanging 
loose  in  second  place,  one 
game  behind  Vic  II.  This  posi- 
tion seems  to  assure  them  of 
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a playoff  position.  However, 
the  other  two  Eng.  entries 
have  not  fared  so  well  and 
their  playoff  chances  are  de- 
finitely slim. 

In  the  intercollegiate  league, 
Skule  is  also  well  represented. 
U of  T will  be  represented  at 
the  OQAA  championships  at 
Waterloo  Feb.  19-20  by  a rink 
skipped  by  Bob  Demcoe  (II 
Ind.)  with  A1  Pope  ( I Mech.) 
playing  lead  and  should  be  a 
deifnite  contender. 


SQUASH  REPORT 

by  Mel  Goldberg 


There  were  23  regular  parti- 
cipants in  six  teams  (one  team 
having  defaulted)  which  is 
about  what  was  expected. 
Only  three  defaults  have  been 
registered  to  date.  The  teams 
have  been  fairly  successful 
and  perhaps  Sr.  Skule  will 
win  the  interfaculty  cham- 
pionship. 


Major  League: 
Sr.  Skule 
SPS  I 

Minor  League: 
Jr.  Skule 
SPS  II 
SPS  III 
SPS  IV 
SPS  V 


Won  Lost 

4 2 

1 3 

3 1 

4 1 
defauletd 

3 3 

3 0 


There  is  only  one  champion- 
ship (Jeam)  in  squash.  The 
top  four  teams  from  e^fh  divi- 
sion of  the  major  league  enter 
the  quarter  finals  in  addition 
to  the  top  team  in  each  minor 
division.  These  teams  play  off 
to  determine  the  interfaculty 
championship. 


Skule  is  making  one  mad 
dash  for  the  squash  cham- 
pionship. Sr.  Skule  (John 
Fauquier,  Bill  Graber.  Craig 
Pyke  and  George  Robson ) 
now  has  a 4-2  record  and  is 
guaranteed  a place  in  the 
quarter-finals.  SPS  I with  Pete 
Casson,  Juri  Koor,  Doug  See- 
ley, and  John  Hastings  have 
fought  valiantly  to  a 1-3  re- 
cord in  the  senior  division. 
Jr.  Skule  is  making  a bid  for 
the  finals  in  the  minor  league 
with  a 3-1  record,  thanks  to 
John  Ostrowski,  A1  Mack- 
worth  and  John  Armstrong. 
SPS  II  now  has  a 4-1  record. 
SPS  IV  (Brian  Cole,  Howard 
Cooke,  and  Bill  Mitchell)  has 
a 3-3  record.  SPS  V is  a real 
surprise.  The  team  of  Rae 
Simpson,  Paul  McDermott, 


Mike  Davies  and  Jim  Fenwick 
has  an  admirable  3-0  record 
and  a chance  to  get  to  the 
quarter  finals.  Lots  of  luck  to 
all  in  the  finals. 


FITZGERALD 
CUP  CHAMPIONS 


Last  week,  Skulemen  once 
again  demonstrated  for  the 
third  straight  year,  their 
swimming  supremacy,  in  win- 
ning the  Fitzgerald  Cup,  em- 
blematic of  the  Interfaculty 
Swimming  Championship.  It 
was  Skule  all  the  way.  In  the 
first  event  Ron  Wood,  Jim 
Parker,  Mike  Chapelle  and  Ilo 
Puhm  combined  to  win  the 
medley  relay  and  pick  up  the 
lead.  From  then  on  SPS  had 
complete  control  of  the  meet. 
A first  by  Bob  Fox  in  diving 
and  dazzling,  second  by  Jim 
Parker  in  the  200-yard  butter- 
fly consolidated  the  lead.  With 
two  events  to  swim,  it  was 
feared  that  Meds  might  over- 
take us,  but  a win  by  Mike 
Chapelle  in  his  speciality,  the 
200-yard  breast-stroke,  clinch- 
ed the  itlte  and  won  him  his 
second  successive  W.  A.  Mc- 
Cathy  Trophy.  The  final  score: 
SPS  74,  Meds  56. 

WATERPOLO 


Poor  attendance  and  de- 
faulting in  Skule's  Waterpolo 
teams  have  severely  handicap- 
ped SPS’s  chance  of  picking 
up  the  Reed  Trophy.  Already, 
Senior  Skule  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Waterpolo 
league,  for  a loss  of  500  Reed 
points,  through  defaulting  and 
SPS  II  and  III  need  only  one 
more  default  to  incure  the 
same  loss. 

m 


